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SANTA CLAUS. 


We children know that Santa Claus 
Is not a real man, 

But we pretend he is, because 
That is the wisest plan; 

For, if we once let father know 
That we no more believe, 

Ile’d not come creeping to our room 
So late on Christmas Eve. 


Ve hang our stockings in a row 
And then pretend to sleep 

Until we hear him, soft and slow, 
Along the passage creep; 

We keep our eyelids tightly shut, 
Because poor dad would grieve 

If he should find us wide awake 
So late on Christmas Eve! 


Before dear mother went away 
She would come creeping, too, 
And tell poor dad to “hush,” and say— 
In whispers—what to do; 
But now our daddy comes alone— 
We see his shoulders heave, 
As he creeps softly to our room 
So late on Christmas Eve. 


That’s why we children breathe so deep, 
And lie so very still, 

While dad—who thinks we are asleep— 
Our stockings comes to fill; 

Bt both our eyes we open wide 

To watch him quietly leave— 

And then we all jump out of bed, 

Though late on Christmas Eve! 


Jol 


VERB. SAP. 


bag “What a beautiful dog, Miss Ethel!’ exclaimed her 

ht ful admirer, “Is he affectionate?” 

h, . 18 he affectionate?” she asked, archly. “Indeed 
_ 48. Here, Bruno! Come, good doggie, and show 
"tlie Smith how to kiss me.’ 
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The Editor—“ Ha, Mr. Issacs, more verses, th ? ? I'm afraid 
ve not taking any poetry jvst now, thanks.” 
Pa © Poet— * Well, it aint exactly poetry this time. You see, 


linge 


® another business and Ive got to serve you with this ‘erg 
le summond” 
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A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 


NUMBER 


GIRLS ALLY WOULD LIKE TO MEET. 


THE EVE OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


IT was the eve of Christmas Eve, and the compart- 
ment was crowded with city toilers homeward bouna 
for the short respite the festive season affords. 

A moment before the train was due to start the 
door opened with startling suddenness to admit a man 
s0 encumbered with parcels of various shapes ana 
sizes that it seemed a miracle that he could retain 
his hold upon them all, more especially since a slight 
stagger, a certain vacancy of expression, and a flushed 
face suggested that he had commenced his Christmas 
celebrations somewhat earlier than most. 

“Don’ mind me,” he muttered, making grotesque 
efforts to place ‘the parcels on the rack. “Things for 
the kiddies—that’s all. Uot ‘ny kiddies?’’ he demanded 
of a pale youth smoking a cigarette in the corner, who 
blushed painfully, 

“Don’ mind me,” 
“Family man. Got ten, 
you got none?” 

With an agonised effort the youth sa dicaeeih te 
explain that he wasn’t married. 

“There you are,” retorted the intruder. “Thas’ 
where you're wrong. W’y don’t you marry the girl? 
Tell me that. Plain answer to a plain question, 
Thash what I want.” 

“Wot cher went to keep annoyin’ the young feller 
for?” demanded ua stout woman of the working class, 
who was nursing a large bundle. “"E’s too young. 
yer see?” 

“Nothink o’ the kind. Selfish—that’s what he is. 
Kiddies cost money. I’ve got ten, so I oughter know.” 

“And you oughter be ashamed o’ yerself,” con- 
tinued the woman. ‘ Wot about yer pore wife?” 

“She’s got ten—same as me,” retorted the proua 
father. ‘“‘Why ain’t ’e got none? Thas’ wot I wanter 
know..”’ 

By this time the young man’s confusion was pitiful. 

“W’en I was ’is age,” added the new-comer—” 

“Never mind about w’en you was ’is age,” inter- 
rupted the woman. ‘“Any’ow, if you was anythink 
like wot you are now, it’s a wonder you got anybody 
to marry yer!” And she sniffed loudly as she folded 
her arms across a capacious bosom. 

“Presente—thas’ wot they are,” said the man sud- 
denly, after a pause, and waving a limp hand vaguely 
in the direction of the parcels. ‘‘ Ten of ’em. One for 
each, See?” 

“And none for yer wife, I s'pose,” 
woman bitterly. - 

“She’s got me,” retorted the generous and proud 
father. ‘Wot more she want? Me!” 

“Then I ’ope she'll ’ave a ’appy Chris’muss—that’s 
all—I don’t fink!” exclaimed the woman with wither- 
ing sarcasm, as she proceeded to alight, leaving the 
Object of her wrath to drop into her ‘vacant place and 
continue his badgering of the pale young man. 

But he, seeing what was impending, also rati 


continued the tormentor. 
Thas’ me. Why haven't 


observed the 


SLOPER 
SONGLETS 


By “THE BARD.” 
THE PANTCMIME FAIRY. 


When she told me she was single 
She sat my heart alire, 

Till my blood Legan to tingle 
With unsatisfied desire. 

Then she said her name was Mary, 
And her aim in life to climb 

To impersonate a fairy 
In the Christmas pantomime. 


Now, I'd often read of’ fairies 
When a tiny little kid, 
Of their pranks and their vzgaries, 
And the funny things they did, 
So I thought I would be wary 
Till the Christmas bells should chime, 
Then I'd go and see thiz fairy 
As she danced in pantomime. 


But it happened ere we parted 
That she gave me her address 
In a region quite uncharted, 

Some unheard of wilderness, 
Where the fairies hide their faces, 
Like the flies in winter time, 

Till they buzz out full of graces 
For the Christmas pantomime. 

Jof— 

JUST IN TIME, 


Mrs. Smithson had a terrible temper, and her hus- 
band was much in awe of her. One day, in his own 
den, he was discoursing to a few choice friends con- 
cerning some of her peculiarities. 

“T have thought for some time,” he said, “thar 
my wife was utterly devoid of taste, but the other day 
she put on a new dress in which she out-Heroded Herod; 
it was so awful, and as she went out, I leant out of 
the window to have another look at her, and——” 

At this moment his wife entered suddenly. 

“And the funniest part of the whole thing,’ 
went on Smithson’ without turning a hair, ‘‘ was that 
they found the cow eleven days after on the third plat- 
form of the Eiffel Tower.”’ 

Mrs. Smithson never understood what there was in 
this silly statement to make them all laugh so much. 

jo(— — '_—- 

Little Johnny: When Miss Nexdoor got married hei 
mother threw an oid slipper after her. What was 
that for? : 

Little Ethel: Oh, they always do that; that means 
her mamma isn’t never goin’ to spank her any more. 


Jol 

“Dogs never go mad,” says a scientist, “if they 
can get plenty of drink.’’ <A lot of men wouldn’t get 
mad under the same circumstances. 
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so well"! -- te Ob; me: TAA Uh, or 
She—* And you are getting m-re like your father every ais. 3 
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4 ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS.. 


SYNOPSIS. 

This serial, in relating the history of Clawed Wangle and his famil — 
Mrs. Wangle; their daughter Flow; Slam, the eldest son; and the 
younger children—together with their friends, enemies and relations, 
both human and animal; depicts what it is reasonable to suppose was 
the normal existence of our tree—and cave-dwelling ancestors in pre- 


historic times. The family have recently removed ‘rom their former 
residence—the branches of a hugh tree—to a commodious cave; and 
Slam has begun to manifest calf-love for a maid named Blends, and, as 
is so often the c se in modern times, is finding that the course of true 
love does not always run smooth. 

Once in possession of the Cave, Ulawed Wangle ap- 
preciated its many advantages. Within a week he had 
acquired a brand new habit of sitting at the entrance 
all day, sucking a pelt and watching the various 
members of his family acquiring the necessaries of 
life far below. 

1f his wife or Slam objected that he was not doing 
any work, he threatened to refuse them admittance 
to the only shelter they had. He was always work- 
ing he urged, his work was to make others work, the 
hardest work of all. 

“And l’m master here,” he said to his wife in the 
presence of the whole family, “and master I mean to 
be. Go down Slam and bring me some more bananas, 
Bomeone’s eaten the last.” 

“There’s two families of cave bears among the 
bananas,” complained Slam. “I’ve seen ‘em and the 

ones are almost as big as a Mammoth.” 

Slam snivelled and skulked down the face of the 
clif as slowly as he could until a rock from above 
warned him that Dad was on the alert. ‘hen dodging 
a cobra, he raced across the tat toward the ‘banana 
patch. . 

“Why where’s that Rhinoceros ham?’ asked Fiow 
in a troubled voice. One had been sniffing wildly around. 
“1 put that aside for supper.” 

“Yeach you not to hide things,” observed her 
husband, “‘And don’t you tnink I need something to 
eat, sometimes?” he added sarcastically, “I don’t 
think your Mum was allowed to starve your Dad, and 
l’l) have you to know that I’m not going to starve to 
please you.” 

Mrs. Wangle turned to her clamorous offspring. 

“Well Chickies, you must look among the bones 
I put on one side for decorating the walls. I daresay 
some have got a little flavour left in them. Give 
baby the best,” and she went to the back of the 
drawing room where the bones were daintily placed in 
a heap negligee. 

Slam did not visit the Cave bears. Cunning and 
manhood arrived together at the age of 14 in pre- 
historic times, and he was now of that age. He turned 
off to Fern Tree Road and hegan swinging along over 
the well-remembered path across the tree tops, look- 
ing down now and then, until he arrived at Mrs. 
Uppa-Tree’s palatial dwelling. 

Mrs. Uppa-Tree’s larder was notoriously well 
stocked. Her husband and several men under him, 
and he was big enough to down the biggest of them 
and keep them under if they disobeyed him. Therefore 
they foraged for him according to orders, and Mrs. 
Uppa-Tree many times boasted how wise she had been 
in being selected by the biggest man in the country. 

Towards her larder Slam crept. Mrs. Uppa-Tree 
was perched on the top of a tall trembling twig talk- 
ing to Mrs. Spotty-Spotty. We waited until they got 
on the all-absorbing subject of domestic servants and 
then reached out an acquiring hand. 

“I did once have a girl who was worth her weight 
in bones,” remarked Mrs Uppa-Tree, “I used to send 
her out every morning to shake the crumbs off the 
cloth for the Sabre-toothed tigers, and when she saw 
one she’d run back home ever so. Then the. tiger 


several men 
under him 


Rad 


would run after her and my husband who was waiting 


would drop a rock on it as it reached our tree. We 
always had a joint twice a week.’’ 
“Why didn’t you keep her, dear,” Mrs. Spotty- 


Spotty asked. She had always said that her friend 
rever could keep a girl. 
“Well—’ Mrs.- Uppa-Tree 
thing. The girl’s follower.” 
“A lover? Oh! aren’t these girls just awfa 
“Well, hardly that. I was allvding to the tiger. 
One day he followed too closely. I said I'd never have 
another girl and I never. have.” 


shrugged, “the usual 


hd 


‘Dont you dare core 
here ASAIN’ / 


The grasping hand above had acquired a fairly full 
supply of bananas, and Slam was hurrying away with 


his booty over the tree tops with the agility of his 


distant relatives with the tails. 

When he arrived at the foot of “Cave View,” as 
his mother had named their pretty home, he found 
a big, old man with a grey mane and several broken 


fangs was seated on a rock below and smiling up at 
Clawed who was carelessly encking his pelt and looking 


diligently away over the swamp. 
“TI bring you four hands of Lananas, reventeen 
steros, half the leg of a Bronto, two young cave-hears, 


and the loveliest sucking rhino you ever saw,’’ said the 


voice of the would-be charmer. 

Clawed looked down with one eye: owing to trouble 
with his wife at a previous period the other equinted 
upwards. 

“Who’s been throwing all that rubbish at my 
front door?’ he snarled. 

“My dear Sir, my dear Sir, not rubbish, but every- 
thing of the best. 
daughter. She’s not worth it, but I am great ani 
generous—take them all as a mark of my great esteem 
for your high-upness.” 

Clawed sneered heavily. 


ness. 
than you ever possessed or will possess. 


SWZ 


Take thera and give me your fair 


“You must have escaped 
from some luny asylum,” he said with forced polite- 
“My beautiful daughter, Sir, is worth more 
Besides, she 


. } 


~~ 


is the sun of my existence and the child of my nope 
and without her my grey hairs would hurry to th 
grave.” : 

The aged man felt among the intricacies of pir 
long beard and brought out ten large eggs. yp 

“These, my respected future father-in-law cont® 
the embyro offspring of the finest ichthyosaur I eve’ 
saw in all my long life. They alone are worth ™® 
than that flat-nosed girl of yours, who is onlY 
burden to you, I will ada there to my other gif 
fend her to me.” 

“So far from being a burden, my eldest daugnte” 
Splay, who is the sweetest rose bud of all, does th 
entire work of the home, mivds the baby, mends tbe 
children’s fig leaves, and is, generally speaking, of 
guardian angel. I’ve only to say the word and I ie 
get half a mammoth for her-—with the trunk and f? 
feet thrown in,” boasted Clawed. is 

“Oh! if you only would,” he said, “My homey 
so lonely—no one to crack the bones for me, no ® 
to fish for me, no one to get my back hair out 
tangle. Be a pal, Sir, and give me—" a 

He said no more, for a flint, excellently wel] ai” 


eZ 


3 
by Flow, caught him on one side of the face, av 
with a yell he raced for home just, in time to a 
the herd of Mammoths, who had been spending * 


day in curling their tusks. ufe held some leisure ¥ 
those far-off days. ‘4 
“Hand us up those little presents, Slam,” p 


father said, “and hurry up my lad, or the pear 
will soon be here. I do think there ought to be 
hooter a quarter of an hour before they come. Hu" 
up, Sam.” P 
Slam gathered what he could and climbed up will 
his spoil; but at the entrance Clawed relieved him 
his burden, and pushed him down again. id 
“Nothing venture and nothing Ill have,” he sae’ 
and Slam, threatened by the mammoths below and 
club above, went below ayain. é 
That night all feasted well and as soon as he co" 
breathe comfortably, Clawed sat at the entrancé ; 
his flat and gazed at the slender moon, meditative? 
“Flow,” he said wheezily. 
“Love!” she murmured, looking sorrowfully at tM 
last one pound egg she had been unable to finish: 
“We've had a most enjoyable evening, wifle.” 
“Simply splendid, ducky. It was so nice to 
you in such good spirits. Do you think you ate m? 
than thirty pounds of rhino?” 

“Forty, pet, at the least,” declared Clawed, proud! 
“How splendid of you,” she purred. “Quite 
nice little spread wasn’t it?’ ! 

“We must go on this way, wifie. JI can see it “i 
now. We must have a different sort of table to Ww? 
we’ve kept hitherto,” $ 

“ Certainly, Clawed—but how?” there was an anxio® 
tone in Flow’s voice. 0 

“We must give ont that our daughter Splay i8 & 
be married to the most generous man we meet with 
That will be good for her and for us too.” ° 

“But not to that old ruffian,” Flow was very é 
termined. / 

“Certainly not, dear, if you don’t wish it.° « 
will put off our decision until we’ve a good stock 
food in.” 


“TI don’t mind, love, so long as old Grey-beard f 
barred.” 4 

“And we can keep her in the market until Top®! 
old enough to go off. See the idea, don’t you?” 

“Splendid, Clawed darling My old boy is a Ww, 
derful thinker. You onght to have been bor? f 
million years later. They’d have made you a minis” 
of Finance.” 

“Never mind, love, I’ve an idea that any of *, 
direct descendants will Wang¢le the British Treasttty 
You don’t want the skins, love,.to lie on. do y%, 
That rock floor ia healthier for you. Good nish, 
sweetheart,” and he gathered up all the rugs * 
pulled them over his recumbent form. U 

Mrs. Wangle waited until her belovea 798 fat, 
asleep, then gently taking the furs from him, 
spread them out carefully, curled herself upon the” 

It was the end of a Perfect Day. 


(To be continued.) 
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JIMMY lived at Brighton and was one of the orna 
ey of society in that vivacious town. When indis 
dia” persons asked his lady mother what work he 

» She replied, rather haughtily, “None; Jimmy is a 
“ntleman!”’ Yet it was not quite fair of Mrs. 
. ples so to describe her popular son, As a matter 

act, as shall be shown presently, he got through 
890d deal of work in the course of the day. 


He was much loved. Bertha loved him: so did Wily, 
togmeline, Jennifer, Phyllis, Lulu, Margaret, and others 
numerous to mention. Indeed, when the war broke 
Ry and Jimmy, then just twenty, at once joined the 
‘N.V.R., and, after the necessary training at the 
Tystal Palace, was given a Commission and sent to 
ba’ at least fifty pairs of feminine eyes scanned the 
apt daily for the news that he had been promoted 
°e-Admiral or something equally grand and gorgeous. 
abn was not so promoted, but he did his bit credit- 
Y, and had the luck to come safely through, return- 
8 to his Brighton heme and friends rather leaner 
much browner than before, but apparently as 
ful as ever, and Bertha, Lily, Emmeline, and the 
€rg all fell once more at his feet. 
a yet—well, there was a difference. From time 
" ime,—perhaps in the middle of a two step, or while 
®8sing the cake at tea, or telling one of his many 
7 torous stories—his face would snddenly grow 
ta” his manner abstracted, and it would become 
'p Y too evident that his thoughts were far away. 
€se seizures would only last a morent or two, but 
ied weeks passed on they became increasingly nn- 


ATEN 


Shee 


1 \ YASS. 


Tous, and at last a vague, sinister rumour got 
a Toad that poor Champley had not “come through” 
we ‘te unscathed after all—that, in fact, he was in a 
, ow er bad way—not physically, but in his mind. 
re ip i "tha indignantly denied this, so alao did Lily, Emme- 
th, ©, and the others; but certain elder spinsters spread 
pi Story in the drawing-rooms of Hove and Kemp 
eat the with the resnit that eventually it became highly 
pe * lig 2 Pl that the truth should be definitely estab- 
rust inp, Accordingly Bertha, Lily, and Emme'ne 
No ted him to a little tea-party at the Royal York 
wit? tel. He accepted the. invitation; and there, in the 
mw J "nge, as he lit his cigarette nat the close of the 
cant, his seerret was at last extracted from him. 
gaid ay 1 confess I have heen different in a way. But I’m 
d tri Night. I’m not going to start holding up banks or 
i} Bhtening old ladies in trains. Nothing of that sort, 
cow ttn assure you. There’s no need for any sort of 
oe © arni. I’m only a little anxious.” 
ivell “Anxious? But why anxious, dear old thing?” 
nf ed Bertha, with Her large smile. 
tt “You surely have everything needed to make a 
gh. an happy,” carolled Lily. 
fe Z 4 And we all love you 2 great deal more than you 
oO ve,” murmured Emmeline, richly. 
m? I know, I know,” replied the. fortunate young 
, the: smoothing his hair in a caressing way. “ But 
wudll} Ye tact is” 
ite = Go on!” commanded Bertha. 
| Well, you must know that ever since I was a boy 
it # or been a bit of a writer. JT’ve thrown off all torts 
wh tig, ctines,—poems, sstires, short stories, essays, ar- 
afl ena” paragyarhs, and goodness knows what not. I 
xi? they them up to the magazines and the papers, and 
te send them back. It’s a great game. I call it 
18 6 b, Sting the Boomerang,’ becaise they always come 
wit But in Gallipoli I met a fellow who was on the 
ae} 0 8e before the war, and he put me up to writing a 
ry a Y. I hadn't tried that before, but he said it was 
qf a, “°8¥ as pap. ‘Those were his very words, ‘As casy 
' eed You just get three people and a passion, 
ck v Tt ’em talking, and the f} ing’s cone. So I ret to 
d Tk; got together half a dozen people and as many 
prd typ cons: crammed them all into three acts; got it 
F ir eds sent it up to a London manager, and I’m blest 
opm t hasn't been accepted!” 
? «ot th A play accepted!” cried Lily, with an emphasis 
| 6 caused an old lady at the farther end of the 
or? m to let fall her knitting needles. 
nis ves, & farcical comedy!” cried Jimmy. 
; gf eng how priceless!” ejacnlated Emmeline. “And 
‘oot aoe to say that it is actually going to be. pro- 
we Neeres do! — At the Royal in London this day «three 
We - It’s all signed-and.sealed! On Friday too! 
: Sefy Fate! And Gorbals is producing it.” 
rot! Not. the Gorbals?” gasped Bertha, nearly choking. 
j pane very same. The illustrious George!” 
ne” loy Cr a moment chaos prevailed. “How perfectly 


N wy! How subtle of you to keep it all to yourself! 
May,” we all be there! _ You'll just have to get us a 
In cried the maidens in chorus, while Jimmy sat 
™ly back and gaze upon them with affectionate 


condescension. 

“Tell us the plot,” breathed Emmeline in a coaxing 
whisper. 

“You mustn’t ask that, but if you’re very good 


girls I'll tell you the title. Gorbals raves about it. 
He says it’s the cheekiest he ever heard of. He says 
that a man who could write a three-act play and then 
challenge Fate by giving it such a name is inevitably 
bound to go far. 1 told that to the Governor, who, by 
the way, has stumped up a thousand to defray ex- 
penses, but he only laughed. Ue doesn’t believe in the 
play, or the title, or Gorbals, or ‘any damn play-actor 
people,’ and says he knows he will never see his money 
again. But Gorhals swears he’ll see it fifty times over; 
and the rum thing is that he builds his faith on the 
title even more than on the play!” 

“But what is the title?” chorussed his audience, 

“Tt seems to be an absolute irspiration; one of 
those rare and miraculous accidents that come to men 
of genius without having the least idea of their reck- 
lessness. I have named my play ‘“ The Bird.” 

“I don’t see anything particularly miraculous or 


cheeky in that,” said Emmeline in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

“Of course you don’t, bless you all! Neither, as I 
say, did I when it came to me. But Gorbals knows, 
and he’s blatting it all over London!”’ 

“But what on earth is the point of it?’ moaned 
Lily. 

“Well, it turns out to be a bit of theatrical slang. 
When a player or an actor is hissed and hooted the pro 
fession call it ‘ Getting the Bird.’ I didn’t know this 
when I chose my title; but, naturally, when Gorbals 
clapped me on the back and shouted aloud at my 
courage—well, I wasn’t gcing to give myself away, 
so there you are!” and he heamed joyously on lis 
three admirers, who, now completely reassured, beamed 
as radiantly back. Rehearsals. the ardent youth pro 
ceeded to add, had been in prosperous swing the pre- 
ceding fortnight in a room off the Strand; the beautiful 
and much photographed Miss Mareena Spar had con- 
sented to play the chief part; and, if the comedy was 
successful (which, of course, *t would ke, cried the trio), 
he would probahly draw an income of anything be- 
tween £10,000 and £20,000 per annum from it during the 
next ten years or so! 

A week later, the Londor daily papers, in their 
dramatic gossip, announced “The Bird” in handsome 
paragraphs, in which, to Jimmy’s surprise, a great 
deal more was said about the manager and the pro- 
ducer than about the author. A Brighton journal, 
however, made brilliant amends hy devoting the greater 
part of a column to Jimmy and his war record, his 
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popularity in local society, his eminence as a sports- 
man (he had once missed two catches and made four 
in a cricket match on the county ground at Hove), and 
the gratifying prospect of a Brighton dramatist strik- 
ing the note of the new drama, for which not Brighton 
only, but all that was earnest in England was longing 
and praying. 


* * * * * 


At last the great night arrived. The boxes ana 
stalls of the Theatre Royal, St; Martin’s Lane, were 
crowded with eminent actors and actresses—-several of 
whom were recognised by the pit and applauded—and 
other friends of the management, together with that 
illustrious and awe-inspiring section of the community, 
known briefly as the Critics; and shortly after eight 
o’clock the overture (to which nobody had listened) 
finished, the lights went down, and the curtain went 
up on the new play. 

In the last row of the pit, with an overcoat over his 
dress clothes and a pair of dark spectacles disguising 
his personal identity, sat Jimmy. No one he knew was 
sitting near him, so that he found himself uble to con- 
centrate his entire attention upon the play, the per- 
formance and the reception. All three afforded him 
the liveliest satisfaction. Miss Sparr was well re 
ceived on her first entry (in a marvellous frock which 
began very late and ended very early) with a universal 
round of applause. She impersonated the title role, 
that of the damsel known as “The Bird,” who, at the 
opening of the play, was engaged to four gentlemen at 
once, and had made appointments to meet them all, av 
the same hour, near the Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum, The arrival, towards the end of the act, of 
each of these fiances was hailed with a peal of laughter, 
and when, suddenly fainting and falling into the arme 
of a fifth gentleman, she at once fell in love with him, 
declared, in ecstatic tones, that she had met her fate, 
and sent the other four about their business, the house 
fairly rocked, and the curtain fel) amid a thunder or 
cheers. 

“Seems going all right!’ eaid Jimmy, turning in an 
off-hand way to ad- 
dress a theatre atten-. 
dant, who was stand- 
ing behind him.; 

“Wait and see!’ 
muttered that worthy, 
darkly. “It's a new 
play. New plays al- 
ways begins well. I 
know ’em. I’ve seen 
some, 

Jimmy didn’t think 
much of the remark. 
“T’ve never seen @ 
first act go better,’’ he 
hazarded. 

“That’e the An- 


thor’s frienje'” mnt- 
tered the attendant 
between his teeth. 
“ Author’s friends will 
appland anything. 
That’s what they’re 
for,” and Jimmy 
thought still less of 
him. 


“JT thought it a 
capital act,” he, how- 
ever, persisted, rising 
and pulling on his 
hat. 

‘Wait! There are 
two more!’’ rejoined 
the man in a sepul- 
chral and _ superior 
tone: and Jimmy, dis- 
gusted, hurried round 
to the front entrance 
to take a peep at 
Yne vestibule was packed with them, and 


The Oritics. 
they all seemed to be smoking and staring dumbly at 
each other with countenances expressive of the utmost 


agony and weariness. Jimmy had, however, been 
warned by Mr. Gorbals that such was these gentlemen’s 
way of behaving when they considered the new play a 
good one, 

The curtain rose on the second act. It was here 
that our author had his “ little surprise”’ for the audi- 
ence, The first act had been all stir and excitement 
vith a dozen characters rushing this way and that, 
making all sorts of *‘ discoveries,” and, generally, as 
they say, keeping the pot boiling. The second proved 
to be all talk between two characters only, “The Bird * 
and her Fate sitting holding each cther’s hands on ». 
settee in a drawing-room. It was here that the New 
Drama, which the Brighton journalist had bailed in 
advance, really made its entry. The two characters 
talked of their past, their present, and their future, 
discussed politics in a eatiric vein, and introduced 
caustic comments on numerous public questions. | Once 
“The Bird” rose and walked to the piano, but she 
only re-arranged a flower on it, returned to her seat, 
and resumed the conversation. Once her Fate also 
rose, but he only adjusted his tie before a mirror, and 
sat down again to continue the antiphon. Meanwhile, 
all Jimmy’s friends agreed that the talk was timply 
brilliant. Here is one of the flashes:— i 

The Bird: “I should hate to die an old maid.” 

The Fate: “Don’t! It's a horrible death. Marry 
me!” 

The audience roared at that. 
roared at everything. 


In fact, everybody 
Everybody—that is to say, ex- 
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** Im blowed if I hardly knew you with your whiskers off.” 
**Same here. I didn’t know meself this morning when I looked 
in the glass—until I heard me voice.” 


——)o(—— 


JIMMY’S FIRST NIGHT (continued from page §.) 

cept one man in short-clipped whiskers who sat imme- 
diately in front of Jimmy, and had commenced writh- 
ing in his seat about a quarter of the way through the 
scene, This individual, in the middle of the roar of 
cheers on the fall of the second curtain, jerked him- 
self round suddenly and fixed a wild eye on our friend. 

“T say! Ilsn’t this awful?” he hissed. 

“Awful, indeed!” echoed Jimmy, wondering dimly 
if by any chance nis questioner was a blood relative 
of the gloomy attendant. 

“T never heard such slush. 
taken?” 

“TIT can’t imagine.” 

“The man or woman who wrote it ought to be sent 
to an asylum, and the ruflian who produced it shot,” 
continued this patron of the drama in a tone of intense 
bitterness. 

“Perhaps the third act will be better,” faltered the 
author. 

“Jt will!” said the other in a saw-like tone. 
will be the last!’ and he dived after his hat. 

“T’d wait if you thought there was a chance of the 
author appearing at the end and being destroyed,” re- 
marked the man as he re-appeared, holding his hat in 
the air. 

“ Let’s see it through,” said Jimmy, whose sense of 
humour was now Leginning to revive. “ Let’s wait for 
the funera]!’’ 

“All right!” said the other with clenched jaws, and 
a minute or two later the third act began. It proved 
to be quite unlike the second, and more rollicking even 
than the first. The four admirers who had been jilted 
in the first act all reappeared, and once more pressed 
their claims upon the heroine until the fifth drove them 
away with a battle-axe, and then, just as this doughty 
knight seemed secure of his bliss, on came a sixth! 

“Tt will soon be over now,” whispered Jimmy. 

It was! The sixth suitor proved the conqueror, and 
upon the heroine throwing herself violently against 
his chest the curtain fcll amid a tornado of applause, 
followed by calls of ‘“‘ Author! Author!” from a‘] parts 
of the house, in the midst of which Jimmy disappeared 
through a side door leading to the stage. while the 
man with the whiskers stood up, glared at the glowing 
curtain, and hissed like a serpent. 

At last, amidst the tensest excitement, the curtain 
roze upon an empty stage. Then, clad in immaculate 
evening dress and bowing to right and left, appearea 
Jimmy. A ‘*‘boo”’ from someone in the pit rang 
through the house like a pistol shot, but it was at 
once drowned in the general roar of acclaim. Jimmy 
had to make a speech, so ulso had Mr. Gorbals—at 


Why are such things 


“ lu 


least, he hadn’t to, but he did—The Critics meanwhile 
stood leaning in two rows against the side walls look- 
ing like souls in torment; and the triumph of the even- 
ing was complete. 
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Miss, Pastitt (unmasking, to the repeated appeals of Giddyboy}= 
Hor” - 


THE HEAD WAITER 
AND FATHER CHRISTMAS 


EXCUSE me, sir! One moment, Not that table, 
if you please. That is always reserved for Mr. Ally 
Sloper. Indeed, I am not at all sure that I ought to 
allow you to remain in that get-up, sir. This is a very 
respectable establishment, you understand, sir. Fancy- 
dress is not considered the thing here, sir. 
If, as I imagine, you are working at the Christmas 
bazaar round the corner, sir, you will find an eating- 
house a little lower down, sir—cheap, but very clean, 1 
can assure you... 

* * * * * 

YOU are neither in fancy-dress nor are you work 
ing at the bazaar?... Yes, but surely, sir, that can’t 
be your ordinary attire? ...Ha, ha, ha! A very good 
joke, sir—but you can’t take me in like that! Oh, no, 
sir!... You say you are the veritable Father Christ- 
mas of tradition? ... Don’t make me laugh, sir! A 
young medical gent, I expect, sir—from Guy’s, eh? 
Ha, ha! I know your student tricks, sir! -.. Well, 
if you will have-me pull your beard, here goes, sir! 
... Yes, it’s the genuine article right enough. Tl 
admit that, sir, It makes you a sort of freak, sir— 
that’s all. It don’t prove as you are Father Christmas 
—the Father Christmas, | mean.. 

* wn * * * 

LOOK in your sack? Why should I look in your 
sack, sir? I don’t hold with these mysterious doings, 
myself. What’s in your sack is nothing to do with me, 
sir. In fact, I’m not at all sure I ought to allow you 
to remain, Our regular customers may not like it 
when they come in... Well, as you insist on me 
looking in your sack, I will just have a peep. . .. Good 
gracious me, sir! What have you got there?... 
Everything’s moving, sir! ... Eh? What did you 
say?... All the Christmas virtues? Dear me! That’s 
funny. I didn’t know you could carry virtues about 
in a sack, sir....They get up mechanical toys to 
wonderful perfection nowadays, don’t they, sir? .. 
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YOU say they’re not mechanical toys? What?... 


Faith, Hope, Charity, Good Will, Love, Peace, ana 
Plenty? Then what are they doing in your sack, may 
I ask? Why haven't you distributed them, if you 


really are Father Christmas? They’re wanted bad 
enough, heaven knows.... You mean tv tell nobody 
seems to want ’em? I can’t believe it!.. You are 
afraid most of them are too old-fashioned for modern 
tastes? Well, perhaps there ain’t much demand for 
Faith It’s all speculation and inquiry these days. 
But Hope—now, I should have thought that Hope—well, 
p'raps you are right. There is a pessimistic feeling 
hanging about, now you mention it. Anyhow, Charity 
—you mean to tell me that even Charity isn’t what it 
was?... Well, p’raps it isn’t. It ain’t so personal 
and warm, p’raps. Sort of machine-made, eh’... 
You mean there isn’t so much charity of thought 
between men, nor women neither?... 

* * * * * 

LOOK here, sir, you look jolly enough. but you’re 
about the gloomiest Father Christmas I’ve ever heard 
tell of. Cheer up! Things aren’t so bad as you try to 
make out. There’s plenty of Good Will, I’ll guarantee. 
..-+ Eh? Only in the business sense? Now, don’t try 
to convince me of that, sir... And yet, when I come 
to look round, and think, there ain’t a great lot of 
Good Will knocking about after all. Everybody seems 
anxious to give everybody else credit for the worst 
motives instead of the best. ... 

* * * * . | 

BUT you haven’t said what you would like to eat, 
sir.... Nothing? Tlow’s that, sir? ... You’re fed un? 
Then what did you come in here for, sir? This isn’t 
a rest room for people who are fed un, but a restaurant 
for them what want to be fed up—with the best Ene- 
lish fare. Have a nice cut from the joint. sir—nrime 
English sirloin—with a portion of old-fashioned Christ- 
mas pudding to follow—hrandy sauce ad lih—and vov’ll 
feel a new Father Christmas—at least, more like the 
old one!.,. 

* * * * 7 

AH! I thought you'd feel better after that. sir. 
Don’t things look a bit brighter alreadv?...Ah! T 
thought they would. Perhaps there isn’t quite so 
much home life as there used to be, sir—a bit more 
gaddine about to the pictures and the theatres. and 
more dining at restaurants and less sittine round the 
old mahogany at home., Rnt the heart of the neople is 
just about as sound as ever it was, on the whole... 

* * * * * 

YOUR bill, sir.... What the! ... Now. where the 
devil has he gone? Here a minute ago, and now he 
ain’t to be seen! And I haven’t moved from the spot! 
Could I have beet! dreaming, T wonder? Well, that’s 
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He with the check reach-me-downs—" Now, Bob, doa’t you go 
lose that scarf pin I lent you this morning.” ee 
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WHY HE DIDN'T OSJECT, 
Magistrate (to a conscientious objector): Why 6° 
you object to vaccination? 
Applicant: Oh, it is a matter of conscience, sir. 
“You have a brother in the police force, I believ® 
Now, does he object to having his children vaccinated! 
“No, “sir.” 
“Ah! ‘Then if vaccination is good for your br&™ 
ther’s children, why not for yours?” 
“Why, you see, sir, it don’t exactly follow. OY 
Jack, the bobby, as you’re talking about, has 8% 
neither children nor conscience.’” 
{ 
Ot 
Cycling Lady: It was you- fault! I was ridi®® C 
carefull I’ve had ei F iene “Uc 
y. ve had eight years’ experience. : 
Pedestrian: Madam, I was walking carefully, and 1% 
had sixty-eight years’ experience. 
Ss ae). ‘aaa y | 
Her: You ought to have seen Mabel run the quarte™ 
mile. f 
It: What did she do it in? StG 
Her: I don’t know what you call the darned thin?” : 
Jo(— ALT 
He: Did I ask you to marry me last night at tbe ) 
dance? eng 
She: Good gracious, no! Why? j ‘ 
He: Well—er—you know—I got a bit excited, and , 
often do extraordinarily silly things when I’m like th” ] 
Sg ‘J 
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Colonel (who detests motors): Well, and how ai 
you enjoy your ride? ng L 
Flossie: We've simply had a killing time of it! I 
Colonel: Animals, or old women? 
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SINNED BAD. 


A Christmas Pantomime. 


= 


CHARACTERS. 


ALLY SLOPER Ex-Councillor DONALD CLARK 
‘PUSSYFOOT ”” JOLINSON LADY ASTOR 
CHORUS OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
MESSENGERS, GUARDS 


; SCENE i. 
Chorus: 
. Rownd aga‘n has come the festive season, 
Which to many brings more }.ain than joy ; 
But for us that’s not sufficient reason 
We should not in mirth ourselves employ : 
Life from day to day seems drab and dreary 
When the *f common round” one has to tread ; 
So, when comes a chance for being cheery, 
Grasp it—we shall be a long time dead ! 
Oh! never miss the chance 
For a harmless song and dance, 
Or any other pleasure that may come along ; 
3 Though ‘* kill-joys ” may resent, 
s We are all on pleasure bent, 
So join our happy band, and bring a chum along ! 


Enter ALLY SLOPER: 
That’s it, my hearties ! on each British face 
The happiness of yours I long to trace ; 


a? All might be joyful, whether near or far, 
) If things were not exactly what they are : 
But with so many enemies to mirth, 
ow Who me3n to. banish laughter from the earth, 
a? If we’re not caréful, in a little while 
Ii will be reckoned an offence to smile ! 
pr” We must defy these ministers of gloom, 
Attack, and send them hurtling to their doom ! 
vs Dut. ere we undertake that task, I think ~ 


g We'll celebrate the occasion witha drink. 
Good beer and wine, and whisky fairly old 
Can't be excelled tor keeping out the cold : 

So, give your orders, gents—and ladies. 100 ;— 


108 P “Ais treat is mine—the next is up to you ! 
5. HORUS: 
I Without the slightest question 
That’s an excellent suggestion, 
We'll drink your bealth with gusto and di lignt ; 
r After that we will not tarry, 
rte But at once set out to harry 
All who our harmless merriment would blight. 
4st rr. 
age | “{GENT: 
Mine’s Scotch and baby Polly— 
| LLY SLorER: 
, : No ‘‘ doubles,” if you please. 
“9 “GENT: 
nd j Mine’s beer—for it were folly 
th ; To take what disagrees. 
*LADY: 
P Might I try a litle Guiness,— 
, a If you veal/y think I ought? - 


wd LADY : 
Pll confess m3 little sin is 
‘ A taste for cradle port ! 
LLY SLOPER: 
Take each what you may fancy, 
And raise your glasses, when 
Our toast will be 
** Here’s jollity, 
a And good-will unto men !” 

Mer “ PUSSYFOOT” JOIINSON, through trap : 

See foolish mortals, who before ycu stands ! 

Put down that poison in your reckless hands ! 
Dash down those deadly flasks and glasses— 
“Horus: 

t\ Why? 

PUssyFooT” : 

Because I’ve sworn that England shall go “‘ dry !” 

LLY SLOPER: 3 

Now, Sir, what does this interruption mean ? 
How dare you rudely butt in on this scene? 

ou are not in this act, and we resent 

our interference so impertinent. 

ou are not English: leave us, then, alone ; 
Don’t mix in our affairs—attend your own. 
Else—take this solemn warning, sir, from me— 
Your goal shall be the nearest | rewery ! 

There, ’mid the fragrant fumes of hops and malt, 

& You shall remain till you confess your fault ! 
UssyFooT”: 

Wh. Not that ! Oh, anything bu: that ! I fear 
aL t might revive my dormant taste for beer ! 

| LY SLOPER: 

y} What if it should? I rather hope it may ! 
et? guards without there! take this worm away ! 
“er GUARDS, who remove “PUSSY FOOT ” protesting. 


ia 


A fitting fate. 
“GENTS 


No ; much too good, I think; 
or in the brewery he may take to drink ! 


et 
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CHORUS : ; 


So much for *‘ Pussyfoot 1” Now we até free 
To turn once more to mirth and jollity ! 


Enter LADY ASTOR, hurriedly : 


Where is my former fel!ow-countryman, 

Who on your alcohol would place a ban? 

Where’s ** Pussyfoot”? Iask you. Where is he! 
CifOkKUS : 

You'll find him in the nearest brewery, 

Breathing the fragrant odour of the brew. 


ALLY SLOPER: 


I rather think that you should be there fo ! 

You his campaign support, which would deprive 
Of beer and spirits every man alive ! 

ven the use of wine you would forb'd, 
Which—pardon the expresh—puts on the lid ! 
Ifo, guards, without ! This my command to you: 
Take Lady Astor to the brewery, too ! 


Exier GUAKDS, who remove LADY ASTOR, st uggiing. 
ist LADY : 
A,ain, I may remark, a fitting fate. 


2nd LADY: 
And for old © Puss” a fitting pri on-mate ! 


ALLY SLOPER: 


Now. friénds, since of these two we have disposed, 
’ Tis time my further purpose I disclosed : 

As you all know, in Christmas pantomime 

The weather’s always warm—like summer time ; 
This being so, it has occurred to me 

That we all might go bathing in the sea ! 

So, get your smartest suits and caps, 

While I look up the trains and search the maps. 


CHORUS: 


Ifurrah ! What a jolly idea ! 
To bathe in the sea in December ! 
Won’t the people stare when we appear ! 
Such a spree we shall always remember ! 
So let's hurry up with our packing. and go: 
We shan’t care a tuppenny tram should it snow ! 
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(Exeunt) 


SCENE II.—The She Side. 


Chorus of GENTLEMEN, 772 bathing dress: 
We do like to sit beside the she’s side, 
We da like to sit beside a she; 
We do like a rock with sunny lee side, 
Where we can flirt delightfully ! 


Chorus of LADIES, tx brilliant bathing suits : 
We da like to sit beside a he’s side, 
We do like to sit beside a he! 
ATA; 


We do like to sit beside the sea side, 
We ai/ like to spoon beside the sea. . . ! 


Enter ALLY SLOPER, 7u Union Jack bathing dress : 


Well sung ! Here’s what I like in very trath— 

A scene of harmless merriment and youth ! 

Dazzling young limbs, instinct with grace and strength, 
Clad in costumes of not fo” great a length ; 

Lithe, rounded bodies, pure in every line, 

Sceking fresh vigour in the ocean brine. 


Enter Ex-COUNCILLOR DONALD CLARK, Chrough 
traf, loaded with long bath r. bes: 


Immodest hussies, and ye shameless men, 

At your immoral orgies once again ? 

Ilearing of your intention, here am I, 
Straightway from Tonbridge, fast as I could fly ! 
The summer over, autumn in retreat, 

In winter I did not expect this treat ! 

That is—I mean—I did not hope to see 

Until next spring so much immodesty. 

Here, take these robes, and hide from hea to toe 
The figures you are not ashamed to show. 


ALLY SLOPER : 
What shall we do with this old man, 
Who stirs up trouble where he can ; 
Who sees no beauty in the line 
Of male or female form divine ; 
Who nasty innuendoes makes, 
And evil thoughts for good mistakes ? 
I know ! So he no more shall bore us, 
We'll make him join a beauty chorus! 
Ho, guards, without ! My faithful jollies, 
Take Donald to the Ziegfried Follies ! 


Enter GUARDS 0 remove the Ex-COUNCILLOR, who 
goes willingty : 
ist GENT : 

A fitting fate. 
2nd GENT : 

I’m not so sure ; 

It may his commonsense restore, 

And show him that the human mind 

Sees evil where it’s most inclined. 
CIIORUS: 

Now, being rid of Donald Clark, 

What shall we ext do for a lark ? 

Enter hurriedly a MESSENGER, gasping : 

ALLY SLOPER : 

Ilow now? Speak up, sir, else I’ll have you taped ! 
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MESSENGER : cor yr pte 
Old ‘ Puss” and Lady Astor have escaped ! 3 
: ; * . . , 
Litter hitrriedly, another MESSENGER, also gasping: 
ALLY SLOPER : 

What tow? Speaks wp; sit ! What’s the news with you ? 
MESSENGER: 

Ex-Councillur Donald Clark has mizzled too ! 
EXEUNT. 
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Conslérnalion. 


SCENE IIL. Lobby of the Hotel Spenditious. 


Enter CIIORUS. . 
ist GENT: 
In view of what we've just gone through, 
I need a tonic—do nut you? 


2ud GENT : 
Considering our late alarm, 
A drink won’t do us any harm. 


ALL: 


Another little drink, another little drink, 
Another little drink won’t do us any harm ; 
Another little drink, another little drink, 
Anvother little drink wouldn’t do us any harm. 


Enter ALLY SLOPER : 
The fugitives are still at large: I fear 
We shall not see them any more this year. 
Ibut none the less, my sleuths must not relax 
Their efforts, should they come across their tracks. 


Enter “ PUSSYFOOT,” leading LADY ASTOR /y the 
hand: 


CHORUS: 
There you are, then! There ycuare! 
We've all been searching for you near and far ; 
Since you leit the brewery, where have. . you. . been? 
Thavs the infermation we should like .. to . . glean. 
There you are, then! There you are ! 


dnd not so very distant from the bar ! 
Boom ! 


Ilave you come to tell us you have changed ) our views? 
There you are, then; There you ARE !! 
[ Dance. 

‘** PUSSYFOOT” 

Ladies and gents, I'd like it understood 

My sojourn in the brewery did me good. 

Against the fragrance of fresh, amber ale 

My strongest principles could not prevail. 

I sipped some *‘bitter””—and I found it sweet, 

So sipped again, to give myself a treat. 

Once more I sipped, and presently did find} 

Myself once more at peace with all mankind ! 

And as I boo—er—iused, it seemed quite clear 

I had no mortal right to interfere 

In England’s habits with respect to drink — 

And that is all I need to say, I think. 


LADY ASTOR: 
My friend takes quite an unexpected course, 
But his changed views I heartily endorse ! 


Enter Ex-COUNCILLOGR DONALD CLARK, éveathless: 
Excuse me for a mement while I pant 
(Forgive the word), but herewith I recant ; 
No longer I see evil on the beach— 
A lesson it was left for you to teach ! 


ALLY SLOPER: 

This is the best news I for long have had, 

For (please excuse my grammar) you ve SINNED BAD! - 

All’s well that ends well ! Joyfully I see 

The three of you restored to sanity. 

And so, as Christmas comes but once a year, 

Join with my Chorus in their Yule Tide cheer ! 
CHORUS: 

Hear, hear! 

Join with us in our Christmas cheer, 

And as we dance, and as we sing, 

We'll make the jolly old rafters ring ; 

[lurrah ! 


Dance, and general exit to hotel bar. 


THE END. 
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Sultan—** I wish to see you about the light of the harem.” 
Vizier—* Ah! the beautiful Fatima ? ” 
Sultan—* No; the zas bills are too heavy.’ 
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COMBINATION. 


By M. ELLEN THONGER. 


“WILL you read tbis to m2, Fenton?’ 

Groping feebly beneath his pillows, Tremaine pro- 
duced an envelope. 

‘Had you not better wait till you can read it 
yourself?” 

‘he reply came smoothly, and the banduged eyes 
could not see the look of amazed fury at the sight oi 
the handwriting. 

“hat may be—never.” Shuddering horror was 
in the little break. ‘‘I wrote to—her one hour before 
my accident. ‘his must be the reply.” 

Fenton tore the envelope and drew out the enclo- 
sure. A swift glance told him the contents, but his 
face was controlled now—none could have told to which 
ef the two they came as a crushing blow. 

“Ts that a knock?’’ Orossing the room he opened 
the door. ‘“‘No—no one.” He replenished a fire that 
did not require it and returned. 

“Dear Barrie (he beganj— 

“This is a hard letter to write. Will it make 
you despise me to know that my answer might have 
been different had it not been for your accident? 
But I cannot be wife to a blind man. Forgive me, 
and try to think leniently of me—I am suffering as 
much as you. 

“MERLE H. DESMOND.” 

Fenton’s voice had been low but distinct, and his 
frequent pauses had given full weight to each cruelly 
weak word, 

‘he white face on the pillow could grow no whiter, 
but the colourless lips set in hard straight lines. Sud- 
denly, with surprising energy, ‘lremaie shot out a 
questing hand, somehow gripped the letter, tore iv 
across, and then lay clutching the crumpled pieces con- 
vulsively. 

“You have condemned me to blindness before even 
the doctors are sure!” He spoke in tones of choking 
agony. “J thought you would have stood by me, 
Merle. I shouldn’t have accepted the sacrilice, but 1 
thought you wouid have ollered—I thought you would!” 

Fenton looked at his rival who lay crushed in body 
and heart. ‘there was no triumph in his steady gaze, 
put neither was there compassion. His face was set 


as a stone, 


*” * 7” * 


Barrie Yremaine sat on the rough bench in his 
lonely darkness. 

As soon as possible he had come to this little fishing 
village with aman whom he had engaged to look 
aiter him till his sight was restored, or untili—— But 
ne never finished that sentence. 

Strength had returned, but his eyes still remained 
bandaged, and at each periodical visit to the doctor 
the verdict was the same, “ Wait.” 

Daily he took exercise with Richards, though hating 
the necessary hand on his arm, hating it when his 
guide waa silent, hating it still more when he talkea, 
put, the walk over, he sent the man away, and sat 
thinking—thinking—thinking. 

This day he was alone as usual, that terrible un- 
tinished sentence pressing ever more insistently. Sud- 
denly there came a crash of thunder, then a long, 
rattling fusilade. People rarely passed that lonely 
spot, yeu surely he had heard a taint cry of fear ana 
dismay. 

Invoeluniariily he rose, 
“Who is there?” 

b he’ response came breathlessly. “1 did 
-yot know—l cam see you mow you stand. Please help 
“IT am sorry. 1 am—blind.”’ 

“And lamina bath chair, lt is growing so dark, 
and will pour directly, ‘There 1s a barn a few hun- 
dred yards away, but it might as well be a hundred 
miles.” ‘he voice was hoarse and weak. 

“Suppose we combine,’ ‘lremaine 
“Where are you?” 

*“Oome torward a few steps—you are behind a rock. 
Now turn to your right. Stretch out your hand,” 

Fingers clutched his sleeve, and next moment he 
had grasped the handle of a chair. 

“You need only push. I can guide. Ilt is uphill.” 

It was absolute bliss to use his strong muscles 
again. He wished that the declivity had been twice as 
steep, the chair double its weight. 1t was fine to 
stride alone without a hand on hig arm, to go his 
own pace, with the chair running easily before him, 
inducing an entirely false, yet satisfying, feeling of 
independance. 

‘he barn was reached just in time. -Then the 
heavens opened. Crash followed crash till the solid 
earth seemed to trembie, the rain clattered on the 
iron roof like bullets. Yhe noise was deafening. 
Tremaine stood silent, gripping the arm of the chair. 

Presently a cold, shaking hand touched his, and 
involuntarily his big tngers clos@af protectingly. He 
wondered, witA a little curiesity, what this woman was 
like. ~The soft, tightly-clinging hand felt young, but 

the weak, hoarse voice might have belonged to any age. 

Gradually the thunder ceased, the furious downpour 
grew less. ‘he hand abruptly left his, and somehow 
he sensed constraint and shame. With a gentle ’con- 
sideration that was natural to him, he spoke cheerily. 

“A good thing for me that we combined. My man 
has gone to town, ard I thould have had to wait in 
soaked clothes till he returned. 

“For me too.” ‘There was relief in the low voice. 
“My landlady’s boy brought me, and was to pick me 
up on his way home from school.’ 

A short silence followed, then she said, “ he rain 


* 


clutching at the seat. 


suggested. 


is Over now, and the sun is shining again” 

“Would you like to return? Or ’’—breathless eager- 
ness tlashed to his voice—‘ will you come tor a walk’ 
Do! I had sat and brooded till 1 was half mad before 
that first crash. But”—he grew disconsolate— 1 for- 
got. You are an invalid; it might tbe too much tor 
you.” 

“TIT am not delicate.” The words came slowly. 
““T sprained my ankle, and not Leing found for some 
time, took a chill which settled in my throat. I am 
only just beginning to speak above a whisper.” 

“Then ’’—with renewed hope—‘‘ what about a walk’ 
You guide, you know, and could return as soon as you 
wished. Do! It would be a charity! By the way, 
I am Barrie Tremaine.” 

“My name is—Hey, 
will—come.” 

It was the first of many walks, during which some- 
times they chatted, and sometimes fell into long 
silences. 

The first-time the latter occurred was early in their 
acquaintance. Tremaine awoke to the fact that for a 
mile he had tramped along, absorbed in miserable re- 
flections, having utterly forgotten the occupant of the 
guiding chair. He began to stammer apologies. 

“Please don’t!” The response had more than an 
indication of sharpness. “We are not friends—not 
comrades—merely a—combination. It would be in- 
tolerable if we had to amuse each other.” 

He flushed hotly, feeling badly snubbed, yet, in his 
blindness, helpless to protest. But almost immediately 


Yes ’’—still more slowly—‘ I— 
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Old Gentleman (anxious to pass)—" If you please, children.” 
‘a turn when Lizzie’s out of breff.” 


Obliging Youngster—* All right, mister, you can ‘ave 


her voice changed. 5; 

“Forgive me. Yet what I.say is true. We can 
help each other greatly, but that help will be of little 
value if we feel obliged to help each other. Don’t 
you agree?” 

The words were apologetic, even anxious, and his 
annoyed discomfiture vanished. He laughed, a plea- 
sant boyish laugh. 

“Perhaps you are right. But ”—banteringly— 
“ suppose one wishes to talk and the other to be silent? 
What then? 

“TI think the one who wants silence should be 
humoured.” 

“Right Now we know where we are! Just now, 
having had enough of meditation, I want speech. Whar 
say you?” 

“On what subject?”’—cautiously. 

“T have told you about my accident—may I ask 
what brought you to this little out-of-the-way place?’ 

“The man I loyed, and who had said he loved -me— 
jilted me! I came to recover from the shock.” She 
spoke in hard, dry tones, 

Tremaine’s face burnt crimson. ‘I am very sorry. 
I didn’t mean to be—er—intrusive, or—or impertinent.” 

“Don’t apologise. I could have easily evaded the 
question, but I wanted—you to—know.” 

He wondered why she had given him that little bit 
of intimate information. Did she think he might try 
love-making to pass the time, and was warning him: 
But he felt no inclination to do so. So far she had 
been to him merely a means of easy, pleasant locomo- 
tion. Now he felt differently towards her. She had 
become a fellow-sufferer. 

As time passed he found her curiously companion- 
able, and, as people will who aie thrown much to- 
gether, they discussed many things. 

Despite her unexpected confidence, he felt no desire 
to respond. The wound in his heart was yet too raw. 
He had been so confident that Merle would stand by 


on 
To. 


him. Of course, he would have given her every chan? 
to withdraw, but in hie heart he had expected her ” 
say that his need of her was even greater now. 
she had failed him. Instead of the strength and com 
fort for which liz 1d hoped was weakness—cruel wea 
noes. 

“Do you feel very—bitter?” 

The abrupt question startled bim. 


“srress 


“Bitter?” be 


. 


echoed vaguely. Wo 

“About your—eyes.” The wistful, sympathetic i” Me? 
flection soothed him, “Can you help feeling bitt® J ' 
and rebellious against—fate?”’ ‘up 


It was the first time their talk had turned up?” 
religious topics, and he paused before asking delibe™ 
ately, “‘Fate meaning—God?” 

“T guppose so.” She caught her breath. “2 
seems so—hard, so—cruel.’’ 

“ Hard—cruel?”’—thoughtfully. Then, with a 
parent irrelevance, “I once heard a poem of Kipling ® 
As I recollect it the first verse ran somewhat 
follows. Primaeyal man is supposed to speak :— 

“*T ate my fill of a whale that died 
And stranded, after a month at sea, 
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I have a pain in my inside! rr 

Why has the Lord afflicted me? the ; 

Oh, I’m so sick I’m like a wraith! of yy 

I am so ill I cannot see! ln 

What is the good of salvation and faith? " 

Why has the Lord afflicted me?’ broy 

And the poem goes on in the same strain all down th? YroK 

ages—man doing foolish or wrong things, and cryi U 

out against the Lord when he euffers the natut deri, 

penalty.” tg 
“TI don’t quite—understand.” Regs 

“Have you not noticed that always during t* lor 

horrors of war—brought on by man’s wickedness, not Foy 
Op 

dep, 
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by God’s will—Mind!” he interrupted himself, “I a 
not mean that war is never righteous. It is! Bu 
before the punitive or protective righteousness th® 
has been the wickedness:—always after terrible calam 
ties on sea or land—often the direct result of ma” 
carelessness or inelliciency, not God’s will—always whe 
one reads of some brute torturing helpless childre? 
man’s cruelty, not God's will—people cry out that tper 
is no God, or He could not suffer such things to be.” ‘ 
“I see what you mean,” she assented slowly. ee 
so often it is the innocent who sutier. And pain i8 
hard to bear.” There was almost a sob in her v0! 


but she went on hurriedly. ‘That is what see ~ 
unjust. And God could so easily—prevent it.” xf Le, 
“In many cases He does. Do we not say such 2% | % hi, 
such an escape was Providential? © But—pardon D tett « 
you are scarcely logical. We have been given srt] “Th 
will. We may do evil or good, Free-will, which "Wr, 
always taken away before it harms another, is 4 Le 
anomaly. Some people’s idea of God’s duty—I do ® 24 
speak irreverently—is that He must not remove f f it. 
will—no, no! that would be interfering with the libe’ Wi 
of the subject!—but he must be ready to inter y 
should innocence or helplessness be assailed. In othe Wil 
words, man must be free to lift the knife in ordet |, Me 
slay, but God must turn aside the blade before it 1 | 8to 
so. Men must be free to go to war, but God must jee! You 
women and children in a pavilion of safety: I vet 


pardon. I am preaching a sermon,” fi 
“No, no, don’t stop:”’ she said quickly. ‘‘ Ye , 
suppose, putting it in plain words, that is what 


expect. It sounds—absurd.” heat 
“T have often thought,” he continued, “that ag itu aQ 
—who prides himself so much upon his own sense 1 & 
right and justice that he docs not hesitate to say, ‘Me vty t 
were the Omnipotent T should not permit such horror® 4 a 
is remarkably unjust towards the Maker he oritici ty C&n 
and whom he dubs less merciful than himself. You 


blames Him for what ia his own fault, or that of sow” 


2 ; 
0 COmBINATION (continued), 
yi man. ‘Lake iy own case—I owe my injuries to 
. ne slacker who put in bad work. A machine, which 
b "ght te have stood the strain, burst. . I shall never 
“ow who my injurer is, nor will he ever learn of the 
“tm he has done. But there it is. Carejessness and 
4° ad workmanship on his part, and I pay the penalty. 
a oS it be just to ask," Why bas the-Lord alilicted 
a P There was a long sileuce. Then the girl said, “‘1 
“Dpose not. But—you are taking your. trouble -very 
op "avely, 
! His yoice sank suddenly. “No, I am not. © I have 
It ren teHing you old thoughts that | know are facts— 
ave been trying to bolster up my sinking faith ana 
ip arage that—my sight may be—gone, and that—the 
1g. rl Oh, I am bitter and unjust and rebellious in 
98 ed heart; but, at least, I know my own lack of:justice, 
Rd—a nd ——” 
He broke off. Nor wae the subject resumed 
tle Yet that strange little discussion had drawn them 
Ser together. . hey had become not a tombination 
“Merely, but friends. Yet she did not again refer to 
ys Man who had cast aside her love, nor did he speak 
al Merle—Merle for whom, despite all, he still felt an 
Nost intolerable ache and longing. 

The weather which, since the storm which had first 
she bp usht them together, had remained fine and warm, 
28 Oke disastrously. 
ra On the tirst day Tremaine went to town for the 


"riodical examination of his eyes, the second he spent 
dull loneliness, with the dread of everlasting dark- 
: forcing itself upon him, and the weary longing 
.. the comfort of Merle’s soft hands ard sweet voice 
owing to an agony. On the third Richards beggea 
te, &% tew days olf, and he was left to still greater 
; Pression—the misery of an active-minded, active- 
led man: condemned to inaction. 
bi then: the steady drip, drip ceased. - In an instant 
. Mind was made up. . He would*call upon his:lady 
thé bath chair. ‘there was something that he must 


he 


0 Vautiously be groped hia way down the gardeny and 
al to an unmade road. Were there~ hedges” or 
o, Hes on either side? He did not know. - Stumbling 
& a rut he stopped with an exclamation. 
th. As he moved on again it was with the-odd feeling 
Wer the- road was tilled with pits, and that obstacies 
“ahd 8pringing up everywhere. ‘lhe cottage for which 
Was making was only a few hundred yards away— 
0 ‘ely he must have passed At! Was he out in the 
€QX country? Near the cliils?° Panic fear was grip- 


‘ane: : 


nA few “momenta\later a band gripped his arm. 
wy ore now: Mind the step! sre’s a Chair by the 
Na You and “ny young lady ‘ave a«chat,. anda 
Shten each ether up a bit.’ 
. Thanks!’ He: spoke breathlessly, feeling more 
y  & little shaken. ‘‘1 was rathés an idiot to chance 
lang apologised when they were aione, “but Kichards 
Ut, and 1 was desperate to come.” 
at ha could not see the strange look the girl flashed 
vy im, nor how it changed to self mockery as he: wenv 


uy e Want to ask a favour. ‘ihe fact is, just before 
1, cident, 4 wrote to—to the girl 1 loved. A man 
G9, .CW—Kenton—read her reply to me when I regained 
4 SClousness, and li’vye been thinking—lateiy—perhaps 


[ a? bet to—to answer it, but 1 remember the gist only 
pu! % Was pretty bad at the time Wiil you read it to 
pet again’ 

ap ae heard. a smothered exclamation, and said 
sav? Uo Kly, detensively, * 1 can’t read 11 myself, you know, 
whe You mind:” 


a, No, no; of course not.” She spoke jerkily, and, 

by °Qce betore, he sensed constraint. it embarrassed 
» but he could not withdraw now. 

dj She.took the olfered- envelope,- but almost imme- 

, “ly said in startied tones, * it is torn—crumpied. 


ih etter, 1 mean.’ 
ms | ty, *@8.’ He offered no explanation, “Please reaa 
*t possible. ’ 


| an? > ening torward, his elbows on his knees, his face 
we 8 hands, he waited- She began instaatly, 
gree , Barrie, dearest—my Barrie,— ; 
op vane God 1 can say My Barri¢é—thaak God you 
ab Tote to me when you did! -For if you had delayed 
i po ®hother hour you would never have done s0. i 
prot nad you. I know you, Barrie—you would think 
pert wrong to ask me to be your wite now. Wrong! 
npow hen 1: tove you—foye you with all my strength. 
othe! Py speaking plainly—perhaps too plainly—but 1 
a 40 risk no misunderstanding between you- and 
“yo © my darling. Jt pray your sight may be re 
ee? red, my Sarrie, but whether it is or not 1 am 
; pes °Uurs. .always—always— 

"* MEK. ~ 
ia IP lig At the tirst words he uttered a smothered exclama 
t we} ‘oe ’ then sat rigid, scarcely breathing. As she ended 
“ tted a ghastly tace. 
pa? | Sy, “WY God! What have 1 donet ‘he words came 
= a tte Sad stupified. Suddenly he galvanised into tierce 
it? a, 4 Who is cheating meY You—or he? itis so 
nore {ig “© deceive a blind man! ead it again’ Don’t 
ohh 4 ‘ &% word! Don't dare tO mise a word, But, no! 
eM fe} 6 “Bnot be you! Why should your 1 am nothing 
soo! °u. it must be—he.” 


th SOmething that these long, lonely bours- spent Im . 
t nking had torced upon him—but he wanted help in, 
° doing, lf-he lost himself Richards must find: him. 


de him when a startied voice eXclaimed:: 
“Mr, ‘remaine! What are you doing?” ‘<< 

Yo He laughed. ‘‘Coming to pay a Call, Where are 
mix? ? 
“Ons the sdfa near my wit.2w! Wait! vane. 


uy 


a 


L z b: “7 ‘0 aa te 
Gertie (during a tiff)—* If yon were my husband, I'd give you poison.” 


Frank— And if I were, I'd take it..’ 


in imagination he saw himself asking Fenton to 
read the lewer, He neard the tearing oi une enve,ope. 
He recalled: how, instead * of * immediately- beginning, 
trenton had delayed to go to the door—at: which: there 
had been no one—to mend the’ Ure--though the room 
was hot. He recalled, too, the:siowly drooping: words, 
the pauses. Llenton-avus a clever, glib-tongued feiléw. 
And a man in-blindness and agony would: not be sus: 
picious: or critical. It all titted. Merle! « What, had 
he done? 

“ What is it 
per roused him, 

“That letter! Hé—Fenton—read  it—differently. 
bhe—sbe said that if it had not. been for—my accident 
that-she would have—cared for me, but-she<could not 
pe Wite*tova—blind man.” 

The girl: gave a little choked ery. “Oh, how cruel! 
How horrible! lf you had had—tnis letter what wouid 
you have done?’ 

“Done!” tercely’ he replied. “Thanked God for 
the true, loyal heart 1 had won, and .not- insulted hex 
by even ollering her freedom. but 1 believed it—I 'be- 
lieved it! the will never torgive me,’’ 

“it was not—your fault.” 

‘You dont know. her. Think! She is proud— 
not a girl-to- tel her loye easily, yet in my extremity 
sne thrust- pride away, and opened her whole heart to 
me. ~- And i have—ignored it,’ 

“Write to her—iet her know the truth” 

“I can’t, Kven if 1 could it is beyond forgiveness. 
How would you teel if the hound you once loved: came 
to you with a lame story like this?”  Harshly. he put 
the questuon., 

“Keel? 1% As if—as if Heaven had opened - its 
gates,” There was a strange lilt in the still weak 
voice, a quivering, half-sobbing giadness that shocked 
Him into the Knowledge of What he oad asked. 

* lm. sorry—l'm- sorry. Pardon me!” he stam- 
mered. 

Nevertheless: his heart leaped with renewed hope. 
lf this-‘gir! could welcome back the brute who had— 
jilted her perhaps Merie might listen to his-plea for 
iorgiveness. - were women like that? 

“You. must let her know—you must write!” 
voice was insistant. 

“1 can’t!—how can I? - Besides, how long it’ would 
take! Twenty-four hours before she could hear—as 
long again’ere 1 could have a reply. I-—can’t wait!” 
‘he words rushed out now—eager, imploring. “Will 
you help me’ You have always been so good. There 
is a telegraph oltice in the next village—only six miles 
away. Will you come? Will you—wilil you, please?” 
His whole frame was shaking. 

The girl laughed suddenly, quiveringly, and even 
in the midst of his agitation it struck him that he 
had never heard her laugh before—and-yet there was 
a curiously familiar sound in it. 

“If you are in such a hurry there is—a quicker 


What is wrong?” ‘The shaken whis- 


The 


Way. - ; arts 


‘A quicker? ~What? How?’ 

Slowly, siowly a shaking hand crept up’ over his 
broad breast, a light weight pressed. against him, 
warm, panting breath was on his chee 

“Tell her, Barrie—tell her! She is 
hear.”’ 

“For a few seconds he sat absolutely motionless, 
then, somehow, he was on his knees, hie face on her 
breast, his arms closely round her. 

““Merle—Merle—my Merle! It is you!” 
were almost a-cry. 

“Oh, what a fool I’ve been! 
haven’t I known you?” 

“How could you? 


longing—to 


The words 
My darling! Why 


How could you see me—and my 
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voice was only a hoarse whisper. Eveu now it is fay 
from normal.’ 

“Merle!” he-broke out 
your—iover had—jilted you.” 

‘I thought’’—her laugh was tremulous—‘‘till ten 
minutes ago 1.thought—he had, Barrie.” 

‘“‘Oh, Merle! - And yet, darling, you Game to—help 
me?” / “ibe 

“No, oh, no! I did not know you were here. 1 
did not even recognise you at lirst—it was dark, ana 
1 was so frightened.” 

“Merle,” he whispered, 
Fenton—did he——?”’ 

* Yes.’ Her whisper was equally low. I—refusea 
him.” ‘Then, with sudden passion, “ Oh, Barrie, how 
could he! I—can’t forgive him! ‘To take advantage 
of your—eyes!” 

““It was pretty low down,” There was no anger in 
his tone. “ But—it was rotten for him to have to 
read—that letter. I suppose the temptation and the 
opportunity together were too great. We have suf- 
fered—you and 1, sweetheart—but not as he must have 
done. For he—lost. Lost not only his honour, but the 
girl for whom he threw it. away. Poor tellow,”’ His 
voice was quietly tnal. 

“ Barrie—dear!”’ she said breathlessly. 
is coming,” 

He started up , but could not find the chair. In- 
stantly his groping hand was clasped, despite the 
amazement in the voice that spoke. 

“The postman’s brought a letter for Mr. Tremaine, 
Mies. I said ’e was ‘ere, so ’e left it.” 

“It must be fuom the doctor,’ he broke out pant- 
ingly the moment:the door closed. “ An-hour ago 1 
had no hope, but now that one miracle has happened 
perbaps there may be another,’ ; 

He waa kneeling again, his face against her. De- 
spite his brave attempt at a laugh, he was shaking, his 
arms clutching nervously. 

“Don’t try to break it gently, darling. 
read it—quick!” 

Swiftly she tore open the enyelope. 

“Dear Mr Tremaine,— 

I am giad to inform you that.there' is. now. no 
danger that you will permanently lose your sight, 
though it may be some months——” 

* a * 7 — 

Half. an hour passed before 
started to his feet. 

“Let. us go out, darling, I want to push you up 
the steepest hills we can find. J! must have exercise, or 
I shall—burst!”’ He laughed happily, stooped, and 
unexpectedly lifted her in strong arms. ‘‘ Where is 
your chair? I will carry you to it.” 

“Oh, Barrie, Barrie, don’t! I—I*can hobble a 
little about the house now. Put me down—dear,” 

“Not I! You must not get well-too quickly,.little 
girl! It will not be a real combination if you do all 
the helping, and I am not needed.” ’.He held her closer, 
“And while we are out, sweet,” he whispered, “we 
will talk about another comination—soon—wien my 
eyes are well.” 

She was silent. 

“Won't we, Merle? Not ready yet, darling?” he 
questioned, with a shade of anxiety in his yoice. “Too 
quick, is it?” 

With a sudden movement she 
round him, her soft lipa just 
“ Soon—when your eyes are well.’ 
are, Barrie!” ‘There was a hint o! nder mockery in 
the whisper, Then, with the tenderness deepening, 
and the mockery changing to tremulous shyness, 
“Haven’t you learnt your lesson yet—dearest? Why 
—delay till the combination has lost—half its value?” 


reproachtully, “‘you said 


low and unsteadily, “was 


“ 


“Some one 


Read . it, 


Tremaine once more 


clasped her arm 
touched «his cheek. 
How—foolish you 
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Now Wirvie BRewsts Had « PUP THEN LEFT HIM WHILE SOME SWEETS HED BUY, THE PAINTER THOUGHT “‘TWouLD BE GooD FUN HE ALSO SaiOo BEFORE HE CIED, 
AND To A LADO ER TIED Him UP FORGETFEUL OF THE MAN ON HIGH. To SEE THAT PERKY PUPLET RUN. HE wisSHEO HE'D KNOWN THE 00G WAST 


THE GOOD [Al IES AND THE HEAVY VILLAIN. 
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Emmeline—* August -s, if yoa don't stop ery ¥ 
at once, Iii iake your totfee-app!e aW® 
and give it to the gentleman.” 


“Are you still looking for the dog you lost ?” 
*Yex." 9A er t 


“Why! don’t you put an advertis2ment in the 
.<,,Papers ?° % : 
What's the use? Tae'dog cant real?” 
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THIS BELL jf 
1 FOR THE 
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| |CARE TAKER 
| MT ASST 


Li, 


N\, at 

wy 

, i ih, “a Did you rirg 7?’ 
‘y Be you the caretaker ? " 
ATi **Ye:; what do you want?” 
tend *T want to know why you czn't ring the bell aS 
yourself.” Hi, eh 

; 201 

\ Uy 
** No, I can't do wivout my ‘arf-pint in the morn- (' i 


in’. Doctor, "e ses ‘wotever you does, Missis 
kvins,” you must keep up your c's e n.’” 


= 


Hle—"*, say, girls, I hope I dzn’ make you : ervcus!” 


Mes. Nindheart—“ AX! Aren't you the poor man . 4“ 
I cave some mi c* pesto last week ?” Uncle—* My boy. when I wa; your age, I was “Say do you like fruit ?’ wh 
Rastus—* Yesm. Ithoight Id come round and ‘‘ Where you go'ng Faity ?” _ always in bed by 8 o'clock.” ;, Rather !” Nove y 
report meself f.t an’ well, in case ycu was ef Going to bry some cats meat.” Sammy—* And n3w you have to be carried up, “Then chew the date off this tram tat 

oe 


worryin’. *\/hat, is yous mother giving another party ? don’t you?” ticket.” r 
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“ft ook, Freddie, that’s the lit le church whcre 
your father and I were married.” 

“Yes, ma; father showed it to me yesterday. 
But he didn’t call it a church, but a trap he 
was foolish enough to be caught in.” 


Th. Bishop (having r cated the sad fact that there are ten million square n.il + in A rica without a single Sunday Schovi)—‘* And now, chiliren, 
Cc what should we all try and save up our moncy for?” 
2) tass (all vogether)—" To go to Africa.” 


ALLY’S “PICTJRES WITH)IUT WORDS” SERIES. 7° 23 - 

*“ Cay, Crandpa, have you any tect?” 

* No, my boy, poor old ~randa’ss .ec.: are cl 
vone.” 

** Good, then you can mind these nuts fo> me.” 


Milt 


// Mifill, MLL Wp 
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Mon, 
i {7 Willy, what is a Zebra?” 

-'—" A donkey with a Newcastle's football 
Jersey on.” 


ii) 


Mil 


ilft Hf 


Old Gen'—“T am co sorry, Joleny 
you Lave a black eye.” 
Tehuns—"“¥ 


» to see 


ou go kome end ke sorry for 
your own kid, he’s sot two.” 


gt 

‘ nie) $ 

Pa “Yes, that doz once saved my life.” 
‘ni’ ~~, How did it happen ?” 


.— My wife cook®d the dinner one day 


when cook was out, and the dog stole in 
nd ate it.” 


** Say, mister, ain't you got a hoop of your own 
A. GLANCS CVER THE P2.PER. you can play with?” 


, 4 ~—— Mi-+5 pines (tenanheree 
Noe you are, failed azain!” : 
&t all, Dad. Ihe Professor was so enthusiastic about my exams, that he requested me to 


** Here, I say, I don't mind your returning my poems, but this is too bad: I sent you three 
repeat them next session. and you return four !” 
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A HAIR RAISING BUSINESS. 


A Short Story 
Jimmy Burro was ua genius 
business, Kiveryone in Colinton 


By STEPHEN FOY. 
and a keen man of 
aumitted that, with 
uw certglu qualirying shake oi the head, Jimmy worked 
that conid ever Caicuiate what 
he wouid do. ne allair oc the south Side land, when 
he stampeded tue Council. into making the new road 
out of the town right through briggs farm, over 
whico he had an option, staygered everybody. 1t may 
have been unscrupuious but 1t was successiul, and the 
Hats came olt very willingly 
One or two similar aliairs 01 
tue same nature, occurring with totally unexpected 
suddenness after long restiul. intervals auring whicn 
Jimmy nad played his other part of an inaifferen 
man of enjoyment, established his position in the 
Lown. 

All this was satisfactory, so far as it went; but it 
left Jimmy very downcast, He was not yet torty but 
his head, witich bore- a pleasing resemblance to 
Caesars, resembled it too closely in the lack/of that 
covering which is woman's crown of glory and mias’s 
insignia of youth. Mr. Jamea Barron was: nearly 
baid. 
room floor, while the meu he had distanced -in the 


in S5pasulis, 50 novouy 


public admires success. 
vo Jimmy aiter that. 


race for success still sported magnilicent cranial cover: 


ings. - 

Jlmumy grew more and more depressed, 
Look tue matter too much to heart. He ardently 
studied hair-raising advertisements, burning the mia 
mignt oO: over them and rubbing it im till bis crow 
wlstened more than ever, but-not a hair appeared, noi 
could he boast even the fait down which sometimes 
udorns the cheek of a maiden of iifty, te was despon- 
dent, but he dia not despair, aithough his baldness 
pecame an unbearable joke in Colinton w hen men suw 
how much he worried-about it. It was unbearapie, 
und he vanisbed trom the town for aix months. 

One day, at thé*end of that time, Colinton could 
scarcely belleve its eyes. Miveryone knew Jiminy, and 
down the Portland Koad walked what must pe his 
younger brother, gay im all the glery of richly ecuri- 
Ing Cuestnut hair. But Jimmy had no brovhers. it 
was Jimmy himself, and the hair was genuinely his 
own. 

“It’s a secret worth millions,’ he declared proudly 
when people pressed bin, ‘I’ve discovered a pre- 
paration which. would-.raise.hair on a broomstick. 
gust wait. You'll seeé.”’ 

Burchell’s Brewery weus'for sale. Novody wanted 
breweries so Jimmy bought it for a song. It was a 
good site, out-of town, and near to the Mayor’s Brush 
ractory in which Jimmy and Burchell were. both in- 
terested. He told peopie that he meant to manufac- 
ture “* Lhatchu,’’: his miraculous discovery, on a scale 
sutlicient to raise the hair of the whole world, Long 
before. he was ready to make ap ounce, everyone in 
Colinton grew sick of the very word. Jimmy could not 
meet a friend without button-holing him and contid- 
ing some of the magnificent phrases he would use in 
his -advertisements—phrases good enough to sell 
coloured water, but bound to make the fortune of the 
man who used them in connection with a genuine pre- 
paration like Thatchu. They were mostiy crude 
enough phrases guaranteed to raise the hair of a pro- 
fessional advertisement man but none the less likely 
to hit the public hard. Perhaps his favouritc was a 
bill he had scrawled rudely on the inside of the 
Brewery Gates: “That you, old baldhead? Where's 
your thatch? THATCILU will thatch you in no time. 
Don’t look old before your time!” 

Jimmy’s energy and enterprise soon knocked things 
into shape at the Thaichu Factory,.but in p.oportion 
as his preparations approached completion public in- 
terest waned. One or two people indeed began to utter 
caustic sneers, suggesting that Jimmy was putting all 
his eggs into one basket, and not a very strong basket 
at that. Jimmy smiled when he heard of this, for the 
sneerers were the very people who had offered to take 
shares in the enterprise, He only had two partners, 
old Burchell the Brewer, who believed in Jimmy, and 
His Worship the Mayor, who was to be Chairman of 
the Thatchu Company one day. Old Billy Sanders, 
as the Mayor was known to the Colinton public, was 
as bald as Elisha, and could not be induced to try 
the preparation, although he believed there was 
““money in it.” He was proud, ridiculously proud, of 
his baldness, having once been told that it made him 
look benevolent. If it did it was most emphatically at 
variance with his character. All other offers of part- 
nership Jimmy had firmly rejected in the sure con- 
fidence that Thatchn wowfd be such a boon and a 
blessing that on its oily»xeurrent he would float into 
the Paradise of millionairedom. - Even a peerage, per- 
haps Fate seemed to have suggested that in his name: 
Baron Barron, Lord Barron—Jim'ny often strutted 
majestically round his ollice now when he was alone. 

At last things were nearly ready. ‘The campaign 
had been carefully planned, and every day loads of 
peculiarly shaped bottles, reams on reams of packing 
paper, gorgeous labels, and pamphlets of direction and 
testimonials from “crowned ’’ heads, including a vivid 
autobiography of James Barron Esquire, began to 
arrive at the Factory and he methodically stowed 
away in their various departments by the gentlemen 
in fine white overalls with the golden legend “ Thatchu 
will thatch you” on their zollars. The Colinton peo- 
ple began to believe in the business, to realise that 
everything was nearly ready and to wonder when 
operations would begin. 

Jimmy made a trial brew. It was only a small 
one, but everyone in the Burchell Road smelt it. A 


His head shore with the splendour of!a -ball-~ 


Really he 


balmy odour invaded their dreams (Jimmy brewed in 
the early morning) with its soft ‘suggestion of a ver- 
dant spring in a’ paradise where everything was grow- 
ing, growing, growing. Later -in ‘the day people saw 


Jimmy. He walked with the.springy step of assured 
auccess, The Factory was in: order... Everything was 
ready. To-morrow the first). great brew would’ take 


place, and huge consignments of Thatchu would “ke 
ready to meet the great demand his’ advertisements 
would create the day after. The trial bréw had been 
a magnificent: success. .Jimmy-stroked his silky beard; 
it had decidedly: grown, grown wonderfully. In tact 
it was a lovely beard of a fine chestnut colour. Later 
in. the day the men took off their ‘overalls and went 
home. Everyone stared. at them,* too, They had 
beards and their-hair, whi:h had’ once been lank and 
straight, requiring floods of brilliantine to give it the 
proper knuttiness, now rip: led with true musicianly 
flow. People began to talk about’ Thatchu. It was 
a growing business. Nobod) passed’the Factory now 
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ing his head. It was, had heen, a bald head, pt 
now it was all irritant with young and vigorous iif 
which burst forth into down and then into young ® 
vigorous black hair before their eyes. The Coun 
saw their reverend chief change from a penevole? 
age of apparently seventy to a man in the prime 
life. 

“ Let’s get out,” said Alderman Watson neryouslY’ 
fingering his bristling chin, “his is a bit ’ot-” 

So they fled, but Jimmy smiled sedately and re 
turned to the copperhouse. The richly languore® 
steam mdde-every hair-cell in his body tingle, but 


«felt so proud of this proof of the marvellous efficien 


of’ Thatchu that he only smiled the more. His cbi® 
workman, a man of barely thirty, met- him on t 
bridge which overlooked the copper. 

“Say, Wilson, but you’ve got a‘ beard,” said Jimmy: 
pointing to the magnificent golden appendage whit 
hung gracefully over “the white overall. 

“Don’t know that I want it, guvnor,” said the 
man gruffly. ‘And look here, mister, all this ste® 
is 80 much waste. Look at this’ now.” 

He pointed to thé+plastered wall leading from tbe 
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“Do you think I can make her happy?” 
“Well, she'll always have?something to laugh at 


without stopping to stare. Every bald man in Colin- 
ton went to bed that night dreaming that his youth 
would be restored and heard the insinuatiag whisper 
of his barber saying ‘Shave, sir, and haircut?” 

Jimmy did things in style. He invited his friends 
on the Council, and His Worship the Mayor, «o witness 
the first great brew of the preparation that was to make 
the fame of Barron of Colinton resound through the 
known and unknown worlds, which would spread uni- 
versal happiness from Timbuctoo to Nova Zemblia and 
raise hair on the traditionally smooth lips of Tartars 
and negroes. 

“This is a solemn moment in the history of the 
world,” said Jimmy, trembling with real emotion, and 
“hear! hear!” replied the Mayor. “Think of all the 
agony, gentlemen, which the human race has endured 
for centuries. Man has been the Lord of the World 
for countless ages, but the sovereignty of the ’air was 
reserved for our time. Wilbur Wright and me has 
done it. gentlemen.” There was 2 ghost of a smile 
from the impatient Council, and Jimmy solemnly pre- 
sented a tap-key to the Mayor, who gingerly turned it 
and allowed a thin stream of oily fluid to trickle into 
the great copper where some hot liquor was already 
slowly steaming, Then Jimmy went to another main, 
and a repulsive-looking stream of greenish-yellow liquid 
oozed into the copper. <A heavy violet vapour mounted 
slowly to the factory roof. An cdour of ‘sickening 
sweetness drove them outside, where they — looked 
greasily at one another, all saturated with oleagino.1s 
steam. —— i... 

“It's powerful stuff,” said the Mayor, wiping his 
brow, “but it’s thirsty work brewing it. I’ve seen 
the time when that was a Brewery, and nicer stuff 
than Thatchu came out of that copper.’’ 

Old Burchell mopped his head’ with a _ towel. 
“Makes me feel young again,” he said, with a greasy 
smile, ‘‘ But my stars, Billy, what’s the matter with 
you.” 

The Council looked at the Mayor with sympathy 
which slowly grew to round-eyed amazement and thence 
to smiles. Teddy Wynn, the younrvest member of the 
Council turned his back sharply and went out, with 
his hand over his mouth. 

“What the devi!,” said the Mayor testily, scratch- 


copper house That plaster had been made with nai? 
and was now cracking in every direction as the lon 
dormant hairs took a new lease of life and je4 
luxuriantly outwards in as thick an integument as 
ivy on an aucient moated grange. 

“Hum!” said Jimmy. ‘ Yes, it does seem wast 
but he was too happy to worry. 

“And the charwoman’s. gone home,” 
with a grin. 
you know, 


aid Wils” 

“She always had a bit of a moustacB® 
but now... Good Lord you should ba¥ 
seen her. Gorn to claim damages she is.” 

“She shall have ‘em,” said Jimmy cheerfull¥, 
“ Best advertisement we can have. All the papers W? 
print our ads. to-morrow, you know, and then thing 
will begin to hum. We can’t do any more to-day, 
suppose?” 

“Not if thia stuffs got to simmer for eightee” 
hours, I’m beginning to be frightened, guvnor. I 
bursting into hair all over.’”’ He pulled up his coat 
sleeve and showed his forearm densely matted iw 
tangle of matted hair. 


“That's all right,” laughed Jimmy, ‘“ You g° 
home and have a rest. Only the stoker need stay to” 
day. The rest can have a holiday till we stat 


bottling to-morrow.” 

So Jimmy and the stoker were left alone in tbe 
Factory, Jimmy patrolling the copper-house prids® 
with repeated adjournments to his little office, wher¢ 
whiskey bottle invited him to celebrate his glorio" 
success of Thatchu, Once he tried to dress his bai 
and succeeded in combing it, but his brush was ruil! . 
The stout bristles had grown into long thin hairs a 
the finest texture, and so Jimmy went again into 1? ‘ 
Factory with his hair streaming wildly behind nim 
There he was met by a gorilla hot from the stoke-hol@ 

“Say, guvnor, I can’t stick this,” said the gorill® 
pointing to the matted hairs of his brawny chest, 2” 
to the cloud of rich brown hair which fell graceful)? 
on the nape of his neck. ‘“ How can I go home li 
this? The wife’ll lynch me. And it’s still growins' 
guvnor,” he added in an awed whisper. “It’s mm? 
than I can stand, Let me go home.” 

“Go!” said Jimmy majestically, and the stoke” 
once a strong man of forty, slunk out of the s® 
amid the hilarious cheers of the street boys, Jim? 


‘Bair RAISING BUSINESS (continued). 


Nself, alone in the building, tended the furnace 
ag €anwhile Colinton waa all agog, and lurid reports 
mice to the London newspapers, which none of them 
Wa ted, since the news seemed to be incredible. It 
te, Now late at night and Colinton retired to bed, 
Thar Man and woman talking and dreaming of 
atchu. 
0 Jimmy found furnace work very hot, and although 
lit Marily a very sober man, perhaps he partook a 

© too freely of the whiskey in his office. Or per- 
“Ds, let us be generous to him, the natural excite- 
din of the great day had weakened him. It is 
a Cult to know what happened during the night, but 
tog fast it is certain that the furnaces were tended 
tio Well, and that the copper-load of Thatchu, so far 
ow being allowed to gently simmer as Jimmy had 

fred, boiled furiously all night. 

he people of Colinton woke early and with an un 


bytortable sense of skin irritation. In the neigh- 
Wh, tood of the Factory matters were worse. Every- 
€ 


be Te was hair, hair, hair. Not merely did long 
“tds adorn every masculine chin and ‘graceful 
Whyt2chios droop pendulously from masculine lips, 
le Viking hair hung over masculine shoulders! Not 
tary that, the hair-brushes and the hair-mats, the 


hair-switches and curls developed alarmingly. 


ha Mayor awoke with a feeling of weariness and 
whet himself vested in hair. He sent for a barbe. 


© Was still sawing away at the ever-growing Mayoral 
tho tial adornments, when an urgent message arrived 
tain the Brush Factory, where all the stock was 
Ned, having literally grown beyond recognition. 
p, ©°linton dressed hurriedly and looked towards the 
p “tory, where a heavy cloud of smoke still floated. 
lous streams of angry men came surging towards 
toy Chel Street, which soon held the greatest crowd the 
o has ever known. The Factory gates remained 
iy tinately closed. The Factory hands all felt ‘too ill 
—*. even if their womankind would have allowed 
eo to go. . The foreman, i 
¥ UWied.in. combing himself at’ home, while’ Jimmy, 


iguited to sleep the sleep of the just hours ago, and 
the-7o2™ dreams of sitting on the crimson benches in 
“© House of Lords. 

hep rte bearded policeman at the gate (only the day 
yt® he had been a smooth faced youth) tried in 
lt to keep order. The crowd would not be gainsaid. 
ay melt the rich odour of Thatchu, which had worked 
—v mischief, and at last some energetic spirits 
dns tandeered a baulk of timber from Slade’s: Wharf 
Charged the gates with it. The crowd made way 
Ugly, and cheered the thunder of the battering- 
a while the poor policeman was merely a chiel 
Ween them takin’ notes. Thump! Thump! Thump! 
dip the battering-ram, but it was unskillfully 
ang od: and the gates were stout. At last they gave, 
to the crowd poured vengefully through the breach 

he copperhouse. 

a As they entered there was a crackle and a roar, 
th, . vast cloud of steam beat them back, scalding 
foremost. There was a hurried -retreat and the 
wa gathered again fearfully. around the gates. 
e heavy steam continued to’ roll out ‘in increasing 
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Ss; one next morning ?” 
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who had. the..keys,.--was-- 


it Dressed with growing anger against the gates as. 
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“Did you hear about Lucille’s Uncle leaving her five thou. ?”& vc. 
“Yes: I should have thought that the last thing he would have done.” 


“Tt was! 


 »Old~ Burchell. and:<the> Mayor now arrived with 
“ ‘several Counciflors, all-of them most baboon like and 
rey, 22d been left alone in the Faétory, had probably - 


unkempt, but the former two too anxious about their 
investment and Jimmy to care much about their ap- 
pearance, 

“¢ Something’s gone wrong,’ said everybody, and 
they -sent to Wilson. An instinct of: duty overcame 
his repugnance to return to the Factory; for already 
everyone knew that Jimmy had not returned home that 
night, and was probably inside the Factory. So Wil- 
son came. People saw an old bent man, with a long 
unkempt beard and locks wildly unrestrained, walking 
feebly down Burchell Street. They did not know«him 
at first, but soon a murmur of sympathy opened a 
lane through the ‘respectful crowd, and none had a 
word or a smile for the man who had suffered so much 
more than they. He led the way throngh the battered 
gates, led the way to a few daring spirits, but all 
except he shrank from entering the copperhouse. They 
hung round waiting for him to come out, and’ whisper- 
ing fearfully. At last, reproaching themselves, a few 
men were about to plunge into the misty inferno when 
Wilson again appeared. His hair had grown visibly 
in the short time of his absence, and was glistening 
with a heavy oily deposit. It looked more like cotton 
waste than hair. His feehle hand threw it back from 
his haggard, shrunken face. 


” 
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“riel (a great believer in dreams and reading tea cups}—“ Didn't I tell you, sis, every time I dream of a nice boy I find one 


1ot impressed)—" Yes, but are you sure you haven’) had a nightmare?” 
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‘““All the stuif’s boiled away,” he said. ‘They must 
have had too tierce a fire, and it is rather volatile. 
‘hey’ve been boiling it and boiling it till there wasn’t 
any more to boil, and then the copper burnt through 
and let down what oil there was left on the sides, I 


suppose, so that the furnace is out now, There’s 
nothing more to be afraid of. Only I couldn’t see the 
guvnor.”’ 

His voice tailed. pitifully off. All his physical 


energy had been exhausted during the past night by 
the fierce demands of his hair-cells and he was now a 
mere wreck of the man he had been. The crowd near 
him began to grow, and to look at him with awe and 
fear. He was too exhausted for a time to do more. 

“We must find Jimmy,” said the Mayor at last 
with irritation. “Don’t stand there doing nothing, 
but look about for him. Look in his office.” 

Shamefacedly they did as he suggested. At the 
door of the oflice was a vast mass of hair which they 
inspected curiously and gently prodded. 

“It is only. a piece of cocoanut matting which has 
grown,” said a more acute intelligence in the crowd. 
There was a sigh of relief, for many had thought that 
it might be Jimmy. 

Gingerly, and with hushed voices, they entered the 
oflice, Long tendrils and lianas of hair struck them 
in the face. There was something on Jimmy’s chair, 
for when someone stumbled over a tangled hair-rope 
on the floor, there came a piercing yell. 1t was Jimmy, 
but a Jimmy so visibly shrunken in size, so entangled 
in a perfect forest of exuberant hair, that no one 
could tell where he began and the hair ended. 

“Scissors, you fools,” said Jimmy. 

“ Bring some garden shears,’’ shouted the Mayor, 
and in less than ten minutes three pairs arrived and 
the biggest haircut in tonsorial history was achieved. 
They began cautiously at the door, cutting every rope, 
every strand, every hair, so that nothing should be 
left to give Jimmy pain. He had evidently fallen 
asleep in his chair, and woke to find himself tied in 
by the growth of his hair around the chairs and table. 
Something of this kind must have happened to the 
Sleeping Beauty, but not so bad as the fate of poor 
Jimmy. When he was released he could not stand 

“ Ta’ me away,” he suid stupidly. They had to 
carry him to the gates, and thence he was wheeled 
home on a greengrocer’s truck, no cab being avail- 
able. 

Next day he had disappeared, absolutely. His fate 
ig entirely unknown. Did he fear actions for damages, 
or did he merely vanish to America, where perhaps 


- an experiment of this kind would be received with more 


toleration, As for Colinton, when you go there beware 
of any allusion to hair. It is a dangerous subject. 
And don’t talk to the Mayor about Jimmy. 


Jor 
Tramp: I leok like a tramp, ma’am, but I ain’t. 


I'm a sailor, ma’am. I was wrecked and- washed 
ashore. 


* Unsympathetic Lady of the House: Well, you ain’t 
been washed since, I'll wager. 


Miscellaneous. 


Novelty Toys for Bazaars, etc. Sample parcels, 
5/. Round lighter flints, 1/11 gross. 
Risby’s (A Dept.), 4, Union Street, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


£2,000 Worth Cheap Photo Material ; samples, 
catalogues free ; also Enlargements, 12 by 10, 8d., 
any photo.Hackett’s Works, July Road, Liverpool. 
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ace Stull “Tf anybedy come:, Jimny, say ~'m out. att 
“Yes, dad. 1’.i say youre at a winter res 


Jeames—* My Lord, the carriage waiis_without.” r 
His Loreship—* Without what?” ‘ 
vf 


eames—** Without any orses, m lord. « It's-the motor car.’ 


vam 4 Comm @ © Gane; 


ageet afternoon, Doctcr. You call on the fami_y below us, don't you?” 


“What's ‘the trouble, Tommy?” = 
J’) tell you later; I have to quiet mama's aérves now!” 


es. 
** Oh, could you order them to stop playing the piano ?” 
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Be? “Our engagement broken off!? My dear girl, I don’t quite get you a 
Yliis—“ You couldn't Lave said it better, aearie. 104 don’t quite get me!” 
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THE NEW UNDERVEST. 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 
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THE LOVE CALL. 


By GEORGE MILNE. 


HE low musical hum of an electric fan was the 
only sound which disturbed the silence of the 
beautiful room. Beautiful indeed it was and a fit 
frame for the beautiful creation which lay in a state 
of neglige on the soft silk cushions thrown carelessly 
on the thick pile Turkish carpet. 

Her soft, slumbrous eyes were half-closed in silent 
contemplation, of, God knows what—it goes beyond 
the power of mere map to follow the intricate 
windings of a woman’s thoughts. Her dark, silky 
hair was combed back in shining ripples and 
fixed at the back of her head with a high Spanish 
comb, on which the _ electric light played and 
The whiteness of her skin and the vivid passion colour 
of her lips accentuated the pearly sheen of her teeth 
visible within the gleaming circle of scarlet. One 
dainty white hand on one finger of which blazed a 
solitaire ruby propped her dainty head. Her slender 
column of neck, which supported so regally the dainty 
head, was void of covering, and her low-cut evening 
dress exposed a bosom of alabaster whiteness heaving 
gently. The soft-clinging silk of her gown displayed 
the wonderful lines of her exquisite figure. One shapely 
leg curled beneath the other. and both clad in trans- 
parent silk. Her small arched feet were encased in 
velvet slippers adorned with silver buckles in which 
winked and flickered like a thonsand fireflies precious 
stones as rare as encircled her shapely head. 

A slight sigh escaped her half-parted lips, and her 
eyelids quivered perceptibly open, and she gazed around 
the room with eyes that rivalled the stars on a frosty 
night. A smile of irony formed about her ruby lips 
as she drank in its beauty. Rose Derwent loved 
beauty with as strong a passion as she hated anything 
that was ugly, commonplace, or vulgar. 

The room was most certainly beautiful, if one had 
an eye for such beauty. The walls were a veritable 
masterpiece of soothing colour. The cushions on 
which she rested were of the finest Damascus silk, and 
the heavy velvet curtains were suspended on teal 
golden rings strung on a bamhoo pole. A little black- 
wood cabinet, inlaid witk mother of pearl and carved 
after the Chinese fashion, stood near at hand with a 
box of the finest Turkish cigarettes, and an ash-tray 
on it. 

All the luxury that could sooth the heart of the 
most exacting female was displayed around her, but 
dissatisfaction gnawed at her heat-strings She J.ad 
simply to stretch ont her shapely white arm and puil 
the silken cord, which dangled before her, and a .ilent 
footed maid would attend her slightest wish. Alas, 
however, no maid on earth eould allay the gnawing 
pain which consumed her. She would sacrifice all this 
vain, glorious display of pomp, she told herself, a 
thousand times to gain one tiny morsel of real ‘ove. 
She half-closed her eves and followed the winding trail 
of blue smoke emitted by her half-burnt cigarette. 
Wonld she burn as useless and unsatisfying as that: 


A tear, formed on-the ridge of one eyelash, hung poised © 


for a-second, then coursed down her pale cheek spark- 
ling like a diamond. 
the well of her heart which had run dry. 
not come easy to such a woman as she. 


Tears do 


ward feelings from the vulgar eyes of society beneath 
an outward veneer of sublime and haughty indiffer- 
ence, but--when the solitude of her own room called 
her,then she consumed. with the fire of remorse and 
dissatisfaction. Remorse in that she had wasted so 
much of her earlier years in senseless flirtation when 
she might have been looking for signs of that which 
she now so ardently songht. She was dissatisfied that 
she could not find her ideal. She was getting old—she 
knew that, despite the fact that her best friends told 
her she was getting daily more beautiful. The won- 
derful radiant beauty of a fully-matured woman. She 
knew all that, but she was a realist and conld look 
ahead; she knew that at some near date that heauty, 
which she owned, would begin to fade and finally tar- 
nish as old age gripped her with its withered tentacles. 
She shuddered and drew another whiff at the Turkish 
blend. 

She had met many men, men of her own class high 
in the social sphere on whom she might have lavished 
her affection, which they would have returned in their 
poor supercilions way: but not one of the self-compla- 
cent wealth-seekers came within the category of her 
ideal. Oh! how she longed for an ideal man! A 
real live man! Somewhere without in the great world 
she knew there was a being who would make her a 
suitable mate. Someone who was as lonely and: un- 
happy as she because he had not. found his true soul 
mate... No matter what his class or creed, she knew 
he was there, and that she loved him already, and he 
returned her love. At this thonght a great feeling 
of comfort stole into her bruised heart, and she lay 
back amongst the eushions and closed her cyes. 

Hngh Despard sat in the dim light of his shabby 
little room. Despair and horror struggled for mastery 
within his brain. Despair in that he war “ down and 
out” like thousands of others. He had endeavoured 
to find employment, but it appeared that, no one -re- 
aquired the services of an intelligent young man with no 
anecial qualifications of any kind, Sut a great desire to 
“make -good.” Torror struggled within him at the 
realisation of 2 scheme that had dawned, or, rather, 
it seemed to him, heen forced upon him, a scheme to turn 
thief. To go out and take for himself that which he 
couldn’t get by honest means. ‘‘Oh, God!’’ he groaned, 
“a thief!’ What other courseé.was open to -him? 


It was the solitaire drop from / 


Strong, self- ’ 
reliant, and brimful of passion, she concealed her in 7 


Steal, starve, or the river, these were the three alterna 
tives open to him. The strong desire of self-preserva- 
tion decided him—he would turn thief. To take from 
the rich complacent individuals who had never experi- 
enced what it was to be without a meal, and with no 
where to lay one’s weary head. His lodging money 
was long overdue, and his landlady, though on occa- 
sions pleasant and good-tempered, was fast losing pa- 
tience with him. What was his final decision? He 
would go out and take by force the. means to sustain 
his life. A dark wave seemed to gather in front of his 
eyes, and something white glittered within it. Gradu- 
ally the white object took the proportions of the image 
of a beautiful woman. It gathered like a masterpiece 
under the brush of an artist.- Gently it beckoned to 
him with large luminous eyes and bewitching smile, 
Her finely-chiselled face shone ghostly radiant-under an 
aureol of hair as black as the wing of the raven, 
The vision disappeared as quickly as it had come, but 
it left a strange feeling of uncertainty on his mind. 
Should he carry out his decision or would he rather 
plaee his hopes upon the trusting innocence and beauty 
of the vision? He shrugged his shoulders, and with 


a sardonic smile, he told himself hs was getting. senti- 
meptal, so he brushed memory of the face from him, 
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inarticulate cry she sank to the floor in a swoon. an 
Despard stood undecided for a second, regarding a 
lovely crumpled flower before him, then he ® e 
quickly. He bent him down beside her and took b 
limp figure in his arms; he propped her head ag®# it 
his’ chest and chafed her cold hands. 
seemed, life crept back into the inanimate form. 

felt the wonderful compelling force of her warm, eat 
body. Her liquid eyes opened wide, but not with roe! 
and silently she held out her slim white hand. be 
bosom rose and fell wildly—it was the only trace of os? 
mad tumult within her. Gradually he bent his hand: 8 
head and kissed her hand reverently like the Knish 
of old. At the touch of his lips a thousand ™ tbe 
currents seemed to ripple through her, so that ne 
rich, warm blood mounted to her brow and tinged "4 
white cheeks with a wealth of colour. But quickl¥ i 
subsided to her heart with a rush well nigh cho? 


her, and leaving her face more pale than before. oe 


He raised his head and eyes to hers, and for { 
first time she studied him. He was tall and dark wpe 
the blue eyes of Seville and the rich, warm blood on 
South mingling with the stern cold pride of the No. 

“You heard me calling and you came?” she 
claimed. 


Myrtle (Homeward Bound)—“ And ch! could | have the pattern of that cake we had for tea, 


so’s mummy could make some?” 


or attempted to do so,.for, to his consternation, it 
haunted him strangely. _ So to the West End he betook 
himself. The honest man turned thief. 

* * * * a 

Rose Derwent lay on her luxuriant nest of cushions 
still dreaming of her ideal. wonder man. Suddenly a 
faint noise fell upon her ear, and she sat up in sur- 
prise; fear wasn’t one.of her failings. It seemed to 
come from behind the curtains; there appeared to be 
someone moving behind.them. She rose to her feet, 
and crossing to the: heavy curtains, she twitched it 
aside, and then stepped back in consternation, her 
heart fluttering wildly. 

_Hugh Despard entered the room with downcast eyes. 
“Tt’s a fair cop, Miss!’’ he muttered in the burglars’ 
jargon, and it sounded so ludicrous in his rich sonor 
ous musical tones. 

“You're not a burglar?” she asked, eyeing his tall 
soldierly bearing, the whiteness of his hands, and the 
intelligent shape of his handsome head. 

“Yes, a common thief!’’ he exclaimed bitterly, and 
eyes strayed to her face for one second, and in that 
brief second it seemed as if Heaven itself had openea 
up before him. He started back and a hoarse ex- 
clamation broke from his throat. “The vision!” 

“The vyision!” she exclaimed, in bewilderment. 
“What do you mean?” 

“It was a vision—a warning, I think, it must have 
been—which I saw before I came out to-night, and it 
Was youl” His eyes again sought the carpet, and he 
failed to observe the deadly pallor which gathered in 
her face,.and the wild clutch she made at her heart 
as if to study its wild heat. 

“Why are you a burglar?” she asked sudder'y. 
after a few seconds’ silence. 

“Force of ecurcumstances!” he rerlied. almost 
savagely.- ‘I had to steal or starve, ae T nave friled, 
and now it will mean imprisonment ”’ 

Her heart stood-still in-horror. “No!” she almosy 
shrieked. ‘I can’t do that!” af 

“Why? She opened her mouth to speak, but a- 


“Yes, my love, attracted here by vour wonder! 


love under the guise of my self-presrervation! rioW 
love you now I’ve met you!” ; 1% 
“How strange it all seems,” she muttered musint ig 


“My love!’’ he exclaimed, “I heard you cally 
me, and here I am, your abject slave. To serve vi? 
my one desire in life.” He bowed his head 
kissed her hand in tchen of obedience. 
brushed it as gently as the wings of a butterfly, ‘sf 
she marvelled at the gentleness of such a giant, 
instinct told her this was her man, ed 

“Yes, I called you!” she murmured, and her eo 
lids closed shyly over her liquid eyes. “1 wanted y 
so much!” ye 

“And now that yon have me—what——” and ef 
halted in questioning silence. Her heart fluttered ae 
at the vibrant note in his voice, and the warm Cc?! 
again leapt to her pale face. 

“T cannot realise that you are so near,” she o 
menced, when he clasped both her small hands 1 
of his and said, “Cannot you see, my dear? It é 
indeed I, Cannot you feel the pressure of my h® 
Look up, my goddess, and see that it is indeed I, 7 
unworthy servant, who kneels before you.” of 

She raised her dainty head and opened wide y 
brilliant eyes to look upon him. A _ god indeed, : 


thought, and , fitting mate for such as she. “Ab: i 
lord! It is indeed you?” she breathed. “Iam ere® 4 
honoured. I fear much that this happiness will 
last.” 


“Tt will last until our souls perish!” he 20%, 
hoarselv, as he gathered her unresisting figure me 
hic arms and kissed her full on the lips, and she 
sponded with all the ardour of famished love. 


Jo( 


Business Man: Now, look here; didn’t I tell you x 

to show your face here again? ; 
Persevering Commercial Traveller: You did, 4 

dear sir, but I can’t leave my face &t home, c#” 


‘spasm of paift shot across her lovely face, and-with an ~—when I come here? 


Graduall¥ 


eo 


_A MORNING WITH THE VALET. 


4 “EGGS cold, ’am veld, and coffee cold. Just wot 1 
heer when he kept me waiting half-an hour, splash- 


Suh 


nt in his bawth. Why he wants a bawth oftene? 
?) an once a week strikes me pink. I say, Mary, 
"pe UY might have kept the eggs warm.” 


h “Warm,” she replied, “I’m just down before you 
*r Ladyship’s hair takes such a fearful time, first 
.- Way, then that, and she goes down to breakfast 
th & temper because I can’t prevent the grey from 
Wing.” 

the. That’s nothing, Mary. 


SEeee 


Look at him, grousing all 
Morning because I cut him with the rizor! An- 


“_ 
= 
= 


xf *ther word and I should have told him if there were 
pe} Dimples there would be no cuts.” 
yi ary listened attentively, “I’m fed up with it 
jp » but in-two years I hop it.” 

is information apparently made.William reflect, 
qe a he was quiet for a few minutes, then asked, “ Saved 
it? It of money, Mary?” 
ge he sipped her coffee without answering, and he 
rth tinued his monologue. 
cs he tell you wot it is, Mary, Society’s all wrong, 


utely rotten to the core. Why should a fine figure 

hie woman like you be running every time her Lady- 
~y tinkles her bell? Dress her in your clothes and 
ac in hers, and I know which I should choose, and 

Wouldn’t be her Ludyship.”’ 
Mary appeared pleased, and said, “Why, William, 
te do talk beautiful, the words just flow out of you 
®a spigot. Yon should have been in parliament.” 
hg I should,” was the reply, “if the .blightevs 
t uld only vote for me. Four hundred a-year, and 
hi Dickings! I always said, give me Parliament, or a 
® comfortable bar in a English. village,- your own 
y,tter and mistress, that’s my ideal. Do you know, 
ary, I'm seriously considering the marriage pro- 
"ead only I cawn’t truthfully say I've saved money, 
hy 4 ve been so unfortunate in my speculations, but it’s 
i frent with you, Mary. You’re Scottish and thrifty. 
“st have got a nice bit laid hy.” 

“Yer,a little. In two years I’m off. 
it as much as that?” he, enquired, and. she 

ded -her head. 
Coton William resumed, “What vou want is a Price 
eband to take all the worries off your shoulders: 
‘yy? no matter wot larking went on ‘downstairs; I 
ly used to say to myself, give me Mary, she’s the 

tor my money.” 

‘But, William, you have no money.” 


« 


leet True, Mary, but if I had, 1 would lay it at your 


NS 


eee | = IN Neer 


than to her companion, “but I’m afraid a man 
ula tire of a wife older than himself.” ‘‘ Older!” 
“Dped in the valet, scrutinising her, and apparently 
ipPtaising her years by her appearance, “not. more 
“ thirty-four, I should guess.” 
: Mary looked pleased, and extended her hand. He 
eratPed it fervently and whilst lovingly patting it. 
Ly 


mp wonder, I wonder,” she repeated, more to her- 
W 


Quired in his most insinuating tones, “ Money : all 

tely invested, Mary?” 

Yee wae the response, “it’s all,in an annuity 
ich will commence in two years, to be paid as long 
T liye, but I cannot touch the capital.” 

William’s jaw fell, and he dropped her hand like 
t plate. 
%, “Master’s bell,” he eaid. Mary had -not heard it, 
t he bounced fromthe room, and outside the door 
mittered to himself, ‘‘ Thirty-four! More like: fifty- 

ry? 
And he kicked the cat. 


jor 
Husband (angrily): Were you always as foolish as 

on fare now? 

t Wife (calmly): No, dear. Don’t yon remember that. 

.efused you three times before I was foolish enough 

Marry you? 


< 


ou? READY TO OBLIGE 

“ “See here; you're one too many for me. You'll : 
have to get a husband.” 

id, “All right, Daddy—whose would you advise me to - 

cat take?”"—Sydney Bulletin. 


fortable bar parlour, with’ a.young and active: 
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Pegey—* People think it is awfully good of her to marry 
him. He hasan artificial arm and artific al leg.” : 
Betty— About the on y artificialities she hasn't got herself. 

(From Sydney Bull tin.) 


—---) 0( 
A BALLADE OF CA’ CANNY, 

(Major J. D, Hope, who had represented a Scots con- 
stituency since 1900, and had never made a speecn 
or asked a question in the House, was defeated at 
the recent Election.) 

Some Members of the House will not 
Be silenced—they become a blight; 
They always want to know what's what, 
'They’re just a little bit.too bright! 
They never reach the dizzy; height . 

Of oratory void of jeers— 
Why don’t they imitate the wight ~ 
Who held’ his tongue for twenty” years? 


Of course, he must have thought a lot, 
But—suttering, perhaps, trom fright— 
Somehow he never rea!!y got 
Into his swing. He never quite 
Embarked upon his maiden flight 
Of eloquence—his souvenirs 
Include no cuttings! Blameless wight! 
He held his tongue for twenty years! 


A wordy, windy patriot 
(Like Blank) may have an appetite 
For probing plot -and-counterplot 
With loud demands for further light. 
Such ravings merely expedite 
The exits of his bored compeers— 
Including, probably, the wight 
Who held his tongue for twenty years! 


ENVOI, 
Prime Minister. I think you might 
Confer at least an earldom (cheers) 
Upon thir persevering wight, 
Who he!d his tongue for twenty years! 
——)o( 


-” EXPENSIVE SEANCE. 


“T’m awfully sorry that my engagements prevent 
my attending yvour charity concert, but 4 shall be with 
you in spirit.’ 

“Splendid! And where wonld you like your spirit 
to sit? I have tickets here for half a guinea, a guinea, 
and thirty shillings.’’ 


yo(— 
Tombstorie Artist (after several abortive sugges- 
tions): How would simply “Gone Home” do? 
Mrs. Neweeds: I think that would do all right. It 
was always the last place he thought of going to 


o(- 
THE FIVE IN FRONT. . 


“Am I the onty woman you ever loved?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered promptly, “you are the 
sixth.” 

“The sixth!’” she exclaimed, suddenly relieving his 
shouldér of the weight of her head. 

“Yes,” he said, coldly, “there were five before you 
—my mother, an aunt, and three sisters.’’ 

And thereafter she endeavoured to be more specific 
when asking questions. 


Jol 
QUITE WRONG. 


“Your hair wants cutting badly, sir.” 
barber insinuatingly. 
“No, it doesn’t,” replied the man in the chair: “ it 
wants cutting nicely. Yon cut it badly last time!” 
Jol 
Mrs. Henpeck: I’ve often wished that I’d been born 
a man. 
Henpeck: So have I, my dear. 
ot 
Fred: They tell me at your office that von are only 
one of the clerks, and you said you were a director: 
_Charles: So I am. I direct, the envelopes. 


said the 
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‘LORD BOB’S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


| a moment of wealtness, my dear chappies, I con- 

sented, on Christmas Day, to play a game of goll 
with old Oofski. Oofski is a profiteer, and, before the 
war, he didn’t know golf from hockey, but nowadays 
he is very keen on the Royal and Ancient game. 

Oofski had fairly badgered me into playing with 
him, and before we had played a couple of holes I was 
feeling very sorry for myself. Oofski was (as usual) 
off his game, and he was boring me stiff with stories 0} 
how well he had played the day before yesterday. And 
when be wasn’t doing that he was cursing his long- 
suffering caddy for giving him the wrong ciun, etc., etc, 

While we were piaying the third hole (and old 
Vofski was looking for his ball in a wood), I came 
across Bessie de Belle, looking prettier than ever. 

“What a pity you are fixed up,” she murmured. 
“I’m looking for a game.” 

“Tf only I could get rid of old Oofski,” I murmured 
desperately. And even as I spoke I heard the voice ot 
the old buffer yelling cross words to his caddy. 

And, just as I had uttered these words, my 
dear chappies, a stout, substantial-looking policeman 
shot suddenly on the scene from a gate near by. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but I wonder if you 
have seen anything of a funny-lookirg characte; about 
here? I’m told that a looney has escaped from a 
private asylum on the hill over there, and as he’s a 
bit cranky about golf, I wondered-—’”’ 

“By jove, constable,’ I interrupted, winking vio- 
lently at Bessie, ‘I believe you’ve come to the right 
place. TThere’s a comic card over there in the wood, 
pretending to be a member of this club. What about 
yanking him off and finding out if he’s the looney?” 

“T’ll run over and pinck him at once, sir,” said the 
worthy officer. ‘‘ He’ll have to come back to the asylum 
with me.” , ; 

“That's the idea,’’ I murmured, as I slipped five 
bob into the hand of the intelligent constable. ‘“‘ Yoa 
won’t mind if I pop off, will you? You see, this lady 
and I are playing a very important match.” 

“IT quite understand, sir. No need to detain you.’ 

“Thank you, constable. By the way. you'll fina 
that the fellow in the wood has got 2 caddy with him, 
but I expect he’s bribed the boy to say he’s a member 
of. this club.” 

- “TI shouldn’t be surprised a bit,” concurred the 
officer, moving off to the wood at a brisk trot. 
~ & nA * * ww 

But he didn’t move half as quick as Bessie and I 
and the caddie. in spite of the fact that we were nearly 
laid out by spasms of merriment. We jazzed off to the 
sixth hole (well out of sight), and there we started a 

most delightful game. And although we got into 
several bunkers and other secluded spots, we didn’t 
mind a bit. I know I didn’t, 

But the tunny thing is, dear chappies. that old 
Oofski won’t speak to me now. And his remarks about 
the Police Force are enough to make Scotland Yard 
fairly squirm. 


eo ——)O(—————— 


HER CONFIDENCE SHAKEN, 


A clergyman tells a story of a worthy vicar in a 
rural parish, who had waxed eloquent in the interests 
of foreign missions on Sundays, and was surprised on 
entering the village shop during the week to be greeted 
with marked coldness by the old dame in charge. 

On asking the cause the good woman produced a 
half-crown from a drawer, and, throwing it down before 
him, said: 

“T marked-that coin and put it in the plate last 
Sunday, and here it is back again in my shop! I 
knowed well them niggers never got the money.” 


Alexandry Sloper’s Favorite Circus Girl. 
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A further typical example 
of the unique and remarkable 
talent of the late Mr. J. R. 
Brown, whose Chronicles of 
Brooside were a famous fea- 
tnre of “ Ally Sloper” in its 
early days. Reprinted by 
rc quest. 


on 


How McBung’s Christ- 


mas was Spoilt. 


If the Meenister had not 
been so indiscrete as to carry 


the candle within the radius SS 7 SRS Me ema is fi i| et 
of McBung’s _ spirituous : es = sph ) OEE EEE=EAZZZ79G§ | ee fg 
breath, that devotce of , Kh Te “ZAP ZZ7/ i ~~ ery 
Bacchus would not have a) + ey es Se i —s ‘A’ 


fallen a victim to spontan- 
cous combustion, and _ his 
worthy dame would have 
been spared the pain of such 
a home-coming. 


F.SCHARTAY 


“Huu, DON’T SPEAK OF MONEY—IT ISN’T 
WORTH ANYTHING NOWADAYS.” — 

“\WELL—THEN, PERHAPS YOU WILL LEND 
ME A THOUSAND.” - wah 


ff && a= ME 
‘ ‘ — ~ 


“How many did you make it in today, Jones?” 
“How many dic you?” 


“You are my treasure! Your lips a: rubies, “{ asked you Erst.” ne 
your teeth are pearls, your eyes are diaimvads— 

“Hush! You know how searching the tax 
people are nowadays!” | 


“You meet earne the misery 'I found in Ruseid. Why, in Meseow I saw youths girle ) ie ti? Gent—"V"" s'a te matter Tommy ?” ‘ 
pe covered,with raqs." “<0 "OA > Distressed Young str" 5> 4 ietat ‘im tuy bull'sey@ to suck —- o—he 
“Thats nothing: Hereithey don't have’ eves that on!" swallowed it! oat tng jig tat a aa 
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ALLY SLOPER IS ON SALE EVERY MONDAY. 


THIS IS 
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FRONT PAG 


of the 
WEEKLY 


ALLY’S TROUBLE WITH THE TURKEY. , 


You know, Old Dear, poor Pa is awfully keen on birds, either on the moor or on the menu. He's quite an orni—what’s-’is-name—authority —an f 
his customary foresight, he laid down a couple for Christmas consumption. Trotshi has thriven like a fighting Turkey cock; but Duffy, the gande’, é @ 
old bird, and won't make pate-de-fois-gras at any price. We tried him jor Michaelmas, but he went on hunger-strike, and got so thin that you had to look’ 
twice before you could see him. Trotski has(been trained to time-table, and ts in Mp-top prime condition. Evidently he has an eye on the time-table tod, P ih 
Pa invited him out to perform Haw-Kiri, would he perform ?—not for monkey-nutski! Hunger-strike? Not he! He went in for direct action, and st 
and hard. Poor Pa had a peck of trouble before, but now he’s had a peck of peck. Mum says the pudding will be all right, but the bird—well, there | —7E 
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